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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
AS THE OTHER .HUNTERS CONVERGED UPON THIS PART OF THE HERD, ALL WAS CONFUSION. AT THAT MOMENT I SAW PITAMAKAN GO DOWN. 


HEN we awoke the 
next morning we found 
that the camp had long 


been astir.- The women, who 
were cooking some meat for 
us, reported that no one had 
come near the lodge during the 
night. 

After we had eaten breakfast 
we were called to the lodge of Big 
Rain, and upon entering we received a 
hearty Blackfoot greeting from both the 
chief and his wife, North Woman. She 
set before us some pemmican and some 
delicious service-berry soup. 

As soon as the meal was over, the 
chief excused himself, saying that he 
was called to another lodge; he told 
us to stay where we were a long time 
and—as he put it—talk with our elder 
sister. As he left the lodge he gave 
North Woman’s hand a squeeze. 

She watched him go. ‘Ai, but he is 
a good man, my man!’’ she murmured. 

After telling us that she was the 
daughter of Black Weasel, chief of the 
I-pok-si-maik (Fat Roaster) band of 
the North Blackfeet, she asked us about 
her people. We could tell her little 
about them, for that branch of the 
Blackfeet spent most of the time on 
the Saskatchewan plains and usually 
traded with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. However, Pitamakan said that 
her father must still be alive, for a recent 
northern visitor in his father’s lodge 
had mentioned the name of Black Wea- 
sel. At that, woman-like, she cried 
a little and spoke of her mother, and 
of how much she should like to have 
news of her. 

‘Oh, how I long for peace between 
these two tribes!’? she cried. ‘‘One 
has half my heart and one the other 
half, and between them both it is always 
being torn. ’? 

When Pitamakan asked her how she 
came to be living with the Crows, she 
replied that many years before she had 
followed a war party of her tribe on a 
raid into the Bighorn country. ‘The 
men had been. surprised by the enemy 
and killed, and the victors had brought 
her to the Crow camp. Finally Big 
Rain had won her love, and she had 
chosen to stay with him rather than 
return to her people. 

‘‘My man, Big Rain, is a good man,’’ 
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his people. It is only when the men go to 
war and return with Blackfoot scalps that 
my heart is down. ’’ 

‘*But the Crows are not great fighters, ’’ 
said Pitamakan proudly. ‘‘We have killed 
many, many more of them than they have 
killed of our people. ’’ 

‘*Young man, do not boast! 
that they do not get your scalp. You are in 
great danger, all of you.’’ 

Night came again, and at sleep time Gray 
Bull once more ordered his women to make 
their beds outside and watch. But to that we 
objected, and had our way. It was asking 
too much of the women, that they work during 
the day and stand guard over us at night. 
José took the first watch, Pitamakan the 
second and I the third. In the latter part of 
my watch, just before dawn, I saw a lone, 
shadowy figure approaching on all fours, and 
I coughed. At that the man turned back, 
and after a little, when he thought he could 
no longer be seen, got on his feet and disap- 
peared among the lodges. The incident showed 
only too plainly that North Woman had good 
grounds for the warning she had given us. 

Thereafter the days dragged along monoto- 
nously. The talk was frequently of the big 
war party we had seen on the way to the 
Blackfoot country, and as the time came nearer 
and nearer for the warriors to return we 


‘| became correspondingly uneasy. Should they 


come home defeated and with loss of life, it 
was evident that no effort of the chiefs could 
save us. It was North Woman that finally 
suggested a plan for our escape. 

More than half of the men were now away 
at war and meat was becoming scarce in camp. 
So few were the hunters that even the old 
men had to ride out after game. North 
Woman’s plan was that Big Rain and Gray 
Bull should order us out with them to kill 
meat for the camp, and that, once started, we 
should keep going on our southward way. Of 
course we should lose our pack horse, extra 
ammunition and bedding; but the loss was of 
no moment when balanced against our lives. 

We left it to North Woman to talk with the 
two chiefs about the matter. Somewhat to 






Pray, rather, | 


and proposed that it be carried out the 
next day. Plainly they wanted to keep 
on the good side of the rich and powerful 
American Fur Company. 

I had now to fulfill our promise to Gray 


Bull, and determined that Big Rain should | 


fare equally well. As a substitute for paper 
I got a piece of new white parfleche—half- 
tanned buffalo cowhide — from one of the 


burned into it the following message: 


Factor Am. F. Co., Fort Union. 
Gray Bull and Big Rain saved our lives. 
each $200 in trade. Charge to my uncle. 
(Signed) Thomas Fox. 


When I handed this to Gray Bull, and ex- 


Give | 


plained also to Big Rain what it meant, the | 


two were pleased enough. We then replenished 
our powder and ball pouches from the extra 
store of ammunition, and divided all that was 


left between the two men; the pack horse and 


our bedding we gave to North Woman. 

Soon after sunrise the next morning Gray 
Bull’s herder brought in the horses, and we 
quickly caught and saddled ours. 


over from his lodge, and the five of us headed 
up the valley through the camp. The chiefs 
had caused it to be known the evening before 
that they had ordered us to help kill meat for 
the lodges of the absent warriors, and we ex- 
pected that no attention would be paid to us. 
But in that we were mistaken ; early as it was, 


a number of young men were already catching | 
and saddling their fast buffalo runners, with 


the evident intention of following our party. 

About two miles above the camp we struck 
out on the plain south of the river and, top- 
ping a ridge, saw a large herd of buffalo about 
five miles farther on. Behind us at a consid- 
erable distance we saw a dozen riders. They 
were not trying to catch up with us, and that 
in itself was enough to cause us some uneasi- 
ness. They were not out to hunt meat; they 
were simply keeping on our trail. 

‘*We must ride on together until we approach 


and charge into the herd of buffalo,’’ said | 


Gray Bull. ‘‘Then, in the excitement of the 
chase, you must strike off in whatever direc- 


« Chapter Four 2 





By the time | 
we were ready to start, Big Rain came riding 





Big Rain approved of the 
plan of Gray Bull, and for a 
while we went steadily on over 
the broken, hilly.country. We 
had gone only a mile or so 
farther when, first on one side 
and then on the other, we saw, 
nearly abreast of us, more men 
from the camp. 

“T am afraid that our plans have 
been overheard,’’ said Big Rain. 

‘*That must be it,’? Gray Bull re- 
plied. ‘‘What shall we do now? We 
have to decide quick.’’ 

‘*We can do nothing except go on 
and make a real hunt of this,’’ said 
Big Rain, after a moment’s thought. 


| And with that he signaled the party on 
women, and with the red-hot point of a file | 


each side of us to go slow and cau- 

tiously. Tous he said, ‘‘When we start 

into the herd, you three keep between 

pee Bull and me, and when we stop 
you stop. ’’ 

Then halting us, he signaled the party 
of men in our rear to come on. With 
very evident reluctance they quickened 
their horses into a trot. When they 
finally came up, Big Rain looked them 
one by one square in the eyes. 

‘*Now, then, you young men,’’ he 


| said, ‘‘meat is much needed in camp, 


and I have these prisoners out with 
their good guns and good horses to help 
us kill some. If any of you think to 
harm them, it is best that you go back 
to camp right now, for whoever attempts 
that has got to fight Gray Bull and me. 


|Go, hurry, half of you, to the party 


out there to the west, and half to the 


| other party, and repeat my words. I 


have said. Go.’’ 

And go they did, without a word. 
But as they started, we caught a men- 
acing gleam in the eyes of more than 
one of them. 

Half an hour later we came to the 
foot of a low, steep ridge—the last one 
between us and the buffalo herd. There 
we stripped off our saddles, not only 
to lessen weight, but to avoid our getting 
entangled in them if we should fall. 
After Gray Bull had offered a prayer 
to the gods for our safety and for a big 
killing, we were ready for the chase. 
Side by side we rode up the ridge and 
topped it; the instant our trained horses 
sighted the buffalo they laid back their 
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ears and eagerly dashed in among them. 
Tt was amusing to see the big bulls on 








she said. ‘I am happy with him and | our surprise they eagerly fell in with the plan, | tion looks best to you.’’ 
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HEN Mabel Cole- 
man’s classmates at 
Gorham Seminary 


decided to present a play 
outdoors, every girl in the 
class, whether she was in the 
cast of characters or not, felt 
the importance of the event. 

‘*And how is the play coming on?’’ said 
Mrs. Coleman, when Mabel spent Sunday at 
home a few weeks before commencement. 

‘“‘Just beautifully! It’s the loveliest thing 
you ever saw!’’ 

Her brother Fred looked at her across the 
table. It always annoyed Fred that a sister 
so pretty and attractive should be so unreason- 
ably shy that she never did anything in public 
to bring honor to the family. 

‘*Haven’t they given youa part?’’ he asked. 

‘*Of course not; they knew I should be too 
seared to say a word:’? Then a sudden smile 
rippled over Mabel’s face. ‘‘Instead of giving 
me a showy part, Fred, they saved me for a 
position of responsibility. Comfort your- 
self with the thought that I am third on 
the executive committee. ’’ 

‘*What do you have todo? Anything?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. We look out for the 
decorations, see that the stage is roped off, 
and attend to the ushering—and lots of 
other things. It looks now as if my special 
duty might be to help people to hop safely 
across the Styx—our tar river, I mean.’’ 

‘‘What tar river?’? asked Mr. Coleman 
with sudden interest, for he was a trustee 
of Gorham Seminary. 

‘The tar river running down the new 
granolithic gutters. Ever since the warm 
weather came, the tar has been oozing out 
from under your fine driveway and rolling 
down your new clean gutters. It’s per- 
fectly horrid. ’’ 

‘*T should think it would be,’’ said her 
father with manifest disgust. ‘‘There 
never was a worse job of road-making; but 
the contractors will have to make it right 
before they are paid, and they have agreed 
to do the repairing before commencement. ’’ 

‘*Probably they’ll get. round to it by 
commencement week; they are great on 
hustling, you know,’’ said Fred. ‘‘Oh, 
Mab, I’!l tell you what will happen,’’ he 
added with sudden inspiration. ‘‘They’ll 
finish everything in time except the rolling. 
Then on the afternoon of the play they’ll 
roll the road. Won’t it be festive to have 
the orchestra and the girls and the steam 
roller all competing for attention ?’’ 

‘*If they should try to chug-chug their 
old steam roller round us we could stop 
them, couldn’t we, father?’’ cried Mabel 
in dismay. 

‘*You wouldn’t have time to get an 
injunction,’’ interrupted Fred. 


a 





‘“*The play | said Mary. 


‘*Glad to hear it. It’s decidedly more cheer- 
ing than your plaint of yesterday. ’’ 

The next morning, when several loads of 
crushed stone arrived, she allowed herself to 
become almost hilariously cheerful. 

‘*You will see a gang of Italians here to- 
morrow,’’ she announced confidently. 

‘The Italians did not arrive, however, until 
three days before the play. 
heralded by the noisy ‘‘chug’’ of a steam roller. 
The time left for completing the work seemed 
to Mabel so ridiculously short that her depres- 
sion did not leave her even when she saw a 
gang of men come and set their pickaxes flying. 

‘*T don’t see what you are worrying about, ’’ 


DRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


‘Then they came, . 





MABEL AND THE STEAM ROLLER 
Cy Gertrude L. Stone 


old trees shaded them from the bright June 
sunshine. Mabel, stationed where she might 
caution guests about the tar, heard so many 
expressions of admiration at the general ar- 
rangements that for a while she actually forgot 
about the steam roller. 

But it soon forced itself upon her attention. 
Just after the play had begun she was scour- 
ing the school building for one more chair to 
seat a belated dignitary. She had found the 
chair and was hurrying from the deserted 
building when she heard the roller start from 
its resting place at the side of the. building. 
Mabel dropped the chair, dashed through a 
door and planted herself square in front of 





““MY ORDERS ARE TO ROLL THAT ROAD WHEN IT’S READY. GET OUT OF THE WAY!" 


THE MAN 


‘“*Tf they promised to have things 


would be over before the nimblest member of | right before the twenty-fourth, they will, of 


your committee could possibly get the necessary 
papers. ’’ ; 

‘*Then I’d stand in front of the miserable 
machine. They wouldn’t dare to run over 
me.’’ 

‘*Probably the man who can run a steam 
roller is brawny enough to pick you up and 
put you on the side of the road.’’ 

‘‘What a promising young law student your 
brother is,’’ said Judge Coleman, laughing. 
‘* Bat if they wish to protect themselves from 
a suit for assault and battery, Mabel, they 
would do well to get a warrant for your arrest 
before they dare to use force. That might 
take as long to get as an injunction.’’ 

Naturally enough, from the day Mabel went 
back to school she began to watch for evidences 
of repair upon the driveways. A week passed 
before there was anything to encourage her. 
‘Then one morning she came back radiant 
from a recitation. 

‘*What do you suppose I saw, Mary Loring ?”’ 
she asked her roommate. 

‘‘Another place where the tar has begun to 
ooze out !’’ 

‘*No such thing! I saw a shiny automobile 
and a big man—big enough to be a plutocratic 
contractor. He had a long stick, and he kept 
tapping places in the gutters. That’s encourag- 
ing! Something will be done now, I tell you. ’’ 


| course. 


‘They know how long it will take.’’ 
Mabel was ready to acknowledge the sense 
of that remark, and she resolved not to speak 
again of her worries. She did not break her 
resolution until the day of the performance. 
‘“*The long drive is patched and the gang 
has gone to work again over beyond Eastern 
Hall,’’ she told Mary after luncheon, when 
the two girls were dressing for the great event. 
‘*But there isn’t an inch of the drive rolled, 


| and they haven’t touched the gutters. ’’ 


‘‘Well, there isn’t time now; things will 
have to stay as they are until after the play.’’ 

‘*But suppose they try to roll the drive 
during the play?’’ 

‘*Of course they won’t think of such a thing. 
There’s plenty of time to roll the drive to- 
morrow morning, and have it all smooth before 
the graduating exercises. Don’t worry.’’ 

‘*Don’t worry !’’ cried Mabel, exasperated. 
‘*Tl’m not worrying. I’m just wondering—and 
getting dressed as fast as I can.’’ 

‘*The gutters are not bad, now that you’ve 
had the boards put down,’’ pursued Mary tran- 
quilly, ‘‘and the roller is out of sight behind 
the buildings. Everything will be lovely.’’ 

A beautiful scene was spread before the 
guests. A natural amphitheatre, round which 
the patched driveway wound, gave ample room 
for hundreds of spectators; and magnificent 


SHOUTED. 


the roller. The amazed driver quickly brought 
the cumbersome machine to a stop. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ demanded 
the flushed and breathless girl. 

‘*Roll the road,’’ he answered gruffly. 

‘*Where’s the boss?’? asked Mabel. 

‘*Called home. ’’ 

Mabel felt very much alone. Not five min- 
utes before, her father had telephoned that he 
should be late for the play. ; 

‘*You can’t roll that road now,’’ she cried. 
‘*Tt will spoil our play.’’ 

‘*My orders are to roll that road when it’s 
ready. Get out of the way !’’ the man shouted. 

Starting the machine, he ran it as near to 
Mabei as he dared. The girl did not budge. 

The class was singing, and Mabel knew 
that neither the shouts nor the noise of the 
machine would be heard by anyone except 
herself. It was evident that whether the play 
went smoothly to the close or not depended on 
her and her only. She wished she knew her 
legal rights better; but as she had nothing 
except her father’s statement, she resolved to 
act simply on that. 

‘*Get out of my way !’’ impatiently shouted 
the driver of the sputtering roller. 

Mabel stood her ground firmly. 
get out of your way.’’ 

‘*Get out of the road or I’ll take you out!’’ 

‘*No, you won’t,’’ said Mabel with a voice 
that was surprisingly steady. ‘‘You don’t 


“Pll not 


ht 


dare to. You know you can’t 
arrest me without a warrant; 
if you touch me without one, 
it’ll be assault and battery.’’ 
Her fluency in the terms 
of the law strengthened her 
courage a little, although her 
knees were shaking. ‘‘You 
will hardly care to get yourself or your com- 
pany into a lawsuit; and I have,’’ she added, 
‘*the statement of the finest lawyer in the state 
that you can’t touch me without a warrant.’’ 

The man was not ready to give up so easily. 
He backed his machine and then drove it 
ahead until it almost touched Mabel’s gown. 
Frightened as the girl was, she did not flinch. 
Then he tried to make a detour round her; 
but Mabel easily frustrated that attempt by 
stepping in front of the cumbersome machine. 
After a few tests of her determination the man 
brought the roller to a stop a few feet from 
the girl. There Mabel stood, with her eyes 





on the machine, until she felt that there was a 
strong chance that she should cry. So quite 
regally she turned her back upon her foe. 

“Gritty little pirate !’’ muttered the man 
to himself, as he leaned back with an air 
of resignation. ‘‘I don’t know that she 
ain’t right; anyway, I take no risks.’’ 

If Mabel had only known about that air 
of resignation! Butas it was, she imagined 
him as still glaring and scheming, while 
she stood bareheaded and broiled in the 
hot sunshine. She thought of the august 
Mrs. Winston still waiting for a chair, and 
she fervently hoped that some one would 
do something for the dignified lady. ‘Then, 
as if it were not enough to be harrowed by 
the thought of the man and Mrs. Winston, 
and the certain knowledge that her nose 
would burn a bright red before relief could 
come, the heat or the nervous strain, or 
both, made her feel dizzy. She fought it 
as long as.she could; then, rather than 
topple over, ‘she turned up her pretty 
white gown and ignominiously continued 
on guard, ‘Turkish fashion. 

‘Sensible, ’’ thought the man, but he let 
the escape valve chortle hoarsely behind 
her to see what she would do. 

Mabel sat like a statue, and he did not 
try it again. 

It seemed an interminable afternoon to 
the weary girl; but even class plays do 
come to an end, and finally the closing 
strains of the last chorus told Mabel that 
she might abandon her position. She 
rose with difficulty. 

‘*You may roll the road now, ’’ she said, 
and hoped that her voice did not tremble. 

‘Pretty good !’’ grunted the man to him- 
self, as he made ready to start again. 
‘She certainly has won out.’’ 

As tired and stiff Mabel withdrew from the 
scene of conflict, an automobile rolled up from 
one direction and the principal appeared from 
another. The principal took in the situation 
at a glance and hurried to the sunburned girl. 
Grasping Mabel’s hands, he said, ‘‘So it is 
thanks to you that the play was a perfect 
success. . I did have a sinking moment the 
first of the afternoon, for I thought I heard 
the roller start; but as I did not hear it again, 
I felt sure that I must have been mistaken. 
How did you stop it?’’ 

‘*What’s the trouble with Mabel,’’ called 
Judge Coleman’s hearty tones from the car 
that drew up beside them. ‘‘'Too much play?’’ 

‘*Too much steam roller,’? responded the 
principal, ‘‘but she held it all right for an 
hour and a half.’’ 

‘‘What! You didn’t!’’ began the judge. 

‘Yes, 1 did. I told him I had the word of 
the finest lawyer in the state that he could rot 
forcibly move me out of the way without a 
warrant for my arrest. I told him he would 
have a case of assault and battery on his 
hands if he dared to touch me. That was 
what you said, wasn’t it, daddy ?’’ 

The judge laughed long. ‘‘My aptest law 
pupil. Don’t you want to join the firm?’’ 

‘*Of course I do, but no public pleading for 
me, thank you. Do give me a spin. I feel 
dreadfully bedraggled, and I want to freshen 
up before the reception to-night. ’’ 





the outskirts of the herd, heads down and half 
asleep, suddenly wake up with a snort, crook 
their short - tufted tails, and wheel and run 
with almost the agility of a cat. 

But it was not the bulls we wanted. Young 
cows, and, above all, dry cows, were what we 
sought, and in that great herd there were many 
of them. Choosing our animals, we rode up 
beside them and fired. Generally one shot 
was enough. Loading and firing, we flew on. 
Presently the two side parties closed in on the 
fleeing herd and the animals became confused ; 
the great, compact mass of them broke up into 
three different bands, which struck out in as 
many directions. It had become impossible 
for us to preserve any kind of order in the 
chase. Gray Bull and Big Rain were now 
almost side by side. I was on the right of 
them, José on their left. Pitamakan was 
slightly in the lead, right in the midst of a 
plunging mass of shaggy backs and clattering 
hoofs and tossing, black-horned heads. As 
the other hunters converged upon this part of 





the herd, all was confusion. At that moment 
I saw Pitamakan go down. 

‘*They have shot him!’’ I cried. 
be trampled to pieces !’’ 

The two chiefs and José had also seen him 
go down, and we all checked our excited horses 
as soon as we could. Looking back, we expected 
to see nothing but a mangled figure on the 
ground. But, no! There Pitamakan was on 
his feet, gun in hand, and walking swiftly 
toward us. We rode back and met him. 

‘‘What happened?’’ I asked. ‘‘Did your 
horse fall??? 

‘‘No! I saw one of those Crows aiming his 
gun at me and I just slid off my horse.’’ 

‘*What says he?’’ Gray Bull asked. 

‘“*That he had to jump or be shot,’’ José 
replied. : 

On hearing that, the chiefs became furious 
and demanded that Pitamakan point out the 
man who had tried to killhim. José objected. 
No harm had been done, he said, and it was 
best that we cause no more enmity in camp 


‘*He will 





than we already had. Moreover, even if they 
should question the man, he would say that he 
had been aiming at a buffalo near Pitamakan, 
and there the matter would have to end. 

‘*Let it be given out that Pitamakan’s horse 
stumbled and threw him,’’ José urged. 

Both Pitamakan and I joined in that request, 
and at last the chiefs gave in, although they 
were still very angry. 

‘*Well, then, let’s begin butchering what 
we have killed,’’ said Gray Bull. 

Turning back to the nearest of our kills, we 
set to work at skinning three of the cows. 
The hunters had killed in all more than two 
hundred head, and Big Rain sent a messenger 
to camp to tell of the success of the chase. 
Shortly after midday hundreds of women came 
riding out to help butcher and to pack home 


their share of the fine meat. - Early in the | 
afternoon we went back to camp, with our | 


horses loaded with tongues and sets of fat boss 
ribs. North Woman and Gray Bull’s head 
wife accompanied us. Far back on the trail, 


but keeping us constantly in sight, came a 
dozen or more of the young Crows. 

The next morning Big Rain and North 
Woman came over to eat with us. North 
Woman announced that she had thought out a 
new plan for our escape. While one of Gray 
Bull’s women stood outside to warn us if any- 
one came near, she outlined her scheme. 

From the time of our arrival in the Crow 
camp each one of our horses had been tied 
neck and neck to one of. Gray Bull’s horses, 
| in order to prevent them from straying. Nort! 

Woman had learned that some of the youns 
| Men were watching the animals at night, to pre- 
| vent our sneaking out to them and riding away. 
| She proposed that at dusk her man and Gray 
| Bull should picket three of their best horses 
| Some distance above camp near the river, if 
they could do so unobserved, and that later on 
we should take them and flee southward. 

Big Rain said that he thought it a good 
plan, and so did we; but Gray Bull only 
shook his head, and it was a long time before 
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he spoke. His breast began to heave with 
deep-drawn breaths, a grim scowl came over 
his face and his eyes seemed to be afire. 

‘*Big Rain,’’ he cried suddenly, striking his 
hands together, ‘‘are we chiefs of this Crow 
people or are we not? Let us show that we 
are. Let us call a council and say straight out 
that these three here of the Long Knife traders 
are going to start on their southward way and 
that none shall prevent their going.’’ 

‘‘Why, you are right,’’ Big Rain answered. 
‘‘We should have done that long ago. We 
will show these fool young men something. 
Wife, go for the camp crier.’’ 

The crier came presently—a little, dried-up 
old man of mighty voice—and got his orders; 
and within a half hour all the men of the 
camp, young and old, were gathered round 
our lodge, with the women and children 
forming an outer circle. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the chiefs had come into the lodge, and had 
readily offered to back the two leaders in 
anything they might say or do. When the 
crier announced that the people waited on 
us, we all went outside. 

‘Listen, all of youl’? Big Rain shouted, 
after he had surveyed the crowd. ‘‘Wechiefs 
are not going to give you any reasons for what 
we are going to do; we know that we are 
right, and thatisenough. To-day, now, just 
as soon as their horses can be brought in, we 
are going to send these three we captured on 
their way. Young men, listen: ifany of you 
attempt to follow or to harm them, white or 
Spaniard or Blackfoot, we shall find it out. 
That is all we have to say. You may go.’”’ 

‘The crowd immediately began to break up ; 
the women were chattering, but the young 
men went without a word. While a herder 
went for our horses we turned back into the 
lodge. Now that we were to leave the camp 
openly we decided to take a part of the extra 
ammunition with us; but our pack horse we 
left with North Woman. 

Presently we had started, with Gray Bull 
and Big Rain, who wished to see us safe on 
our way. By mid-forenoon we were clear 
of the camp, and struck straight across 
the plain for the mouth of the Bighorn River. 

Just before sunset we came to the foot of 
some rocky hills and unsaddled at a small 
spring at the base of one of them. ‘There we 
rested until after dark, drinking our fill of the 
cool water and eating some pemmican and 
dried tongue that the women had put up for 
us. From there we moved up to the top of 
the hill, picketed the horses, and slept soundly. 

The country was peaceful enough when we 
awoke and went back to the spring for our 
morning meal. The chiefs were now satistied 
that their young men had not followed us, and 
so they left us. We rode southward toward 
the breaks of the Yellowstone. 

About noon we saw a lone horse ahead of 
us with something hanging under its belly. 
As soon as the animal sighted us it pricked up 
its ears and came trotting and whinnying to 
meet us. It was trailing a long, three-plait 
reata, and the thing under its belly was an 
elkhorn-bowed saddle. We dismounted, cut 
the cinch and examined the outfit. José at 
once pronounced the saddle to be of Cheyenne 
make. ‘The horse was a very ordinary animal 
and quite thin. ‘There was still some dried 
sweat on its hair, and so we guessed that it 
had been ridden hard within a day or so. 
Adding the reata to our picket ropes, we rode 
on, with the horse closely following. 

At the first rise of ground we carefully sur- 
veyed the country ahead. There was no game 
hear us, but south toward the river and along 
the spring hills great numbers of buffalo and 
antelope were peacefully grazing and resting. 
Whence had come the lone horse and where 
was its owner? 

‘‘T believe that there is a Cheyenne war 
party north of us,’’ said José. ‘‘The Chey- 
enne country is away off there to the southeast, 
along the head of Powder River and over on 
the Platte. When a horse gets loose it always 
strikes out for its range and the band it runs 
with. Well, when we first saw it this horse 
was going south. We’ve got to keep a sharp 
watch behind, as well as ahead of us.’’ 

‘‘The Cheyennes are great fighters,’’ said 
Pitamakan. ‘‘I hope that they may meet 
some of those proud young Crows. ’’ 

We considered remaining right where we 
were until dark, but the day was very hot and 
our throats were already parched from thirst ; 
So we decided to push on for the river as fast 
as possible and take the chance of being dis- 
covered by some prowling enemy. 

It was still early in the afternoon when we 
looked down on the Yellowstone from the rim 
of the wide valley. On the farther side, and 








‘*Look there!’’ cried Pitamakan. ‘‘Some- 
thing is frightening the game. ’’ 
Three elk burst from the timber. One stag- 


gered along far behind the others and suddenly 
tumbled down in a heap. No shot had been 
fired ; it was plain that an arrow had caused its 
death. At our right, only a few yards away, 
was a grove of cottonwoods. We immediately 
urged our horses toward it, and had no sooner 
reached its shelter than an Indian ran from the 
timber out to the fallen elk, and was followed 
more leisurely by a dozen or more others. 

‘*Huh!’? Pitamakan exclaimed. ‘‘'I'hey are 
afoot; we have no need to fear. Let’s show 
ourselves and make them feel bad because they 
can’t get our scalps and our horses. ’’ 

The idea of tantalizing the party brought a 
broad grin to José’s usually solemn face, and 
of course I was always ready for anything 
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a ‘‘movie’’ camera in America, but they 

are doubled when you try to use it in 
the Far East. ‘There the photographer has 
to contend with the damp climate, the heat, 
the dust, the narrow, dark streets, official red 
tape and certain peculiar characteristics of the 
natives. I learned the truth of that when I 
was in China and Japan making photographie 
records of mission work in the interest of sev- 
eral American missionary societies. 

One day, for example, I set up my camera 
in the courtyard of a girls’ school in Nagoya, 
Japan. I explained to the gymnasium in- 
structor that a motion-picture negative is made 
at the rate of a foot a second, and asked her 
to condense the drill so that it would not take 
more than sixty seconds. 

‘‘[?’m afraid —’’ the instructor replied. 
‘*Well, I’ll see what I can do.’’ 

A conference of teachers followed, and in 
a few minutes a practice drill began. In per- 
fect unison the dumb-bells went up, out, down ; 
up, out, down—eight times repeated. Then 
the figure changed to another and then another ; 
each was repeated eight times. 

‘*Cut that eight to four,’’ I suggested. 

‘*But that is just what I fear they cannot 
do,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘They are taught to 
count eight, and cannot stop at four.’’ 

And so it proved, although we all, including 
the girls, did our best to make the change. 

At Nagasaki I planned to get a picture of 
Japanese women coaling a steamer. ‘They 
hold the ‘‘ world’s reeord’’ for the work, having 
put thirty-two thousand tons of coal into the 
bunkers of a steamer by hand in six hours. 
But Nagasaki is a fortified harbor, and eameras 
are forbidden. I talked it over with the man- 
ager of the hotel in the presence of a coolie boy, 
and decided to apply through the American 
consul for permission to take the photographs. 

The coolie boy guided me to the office of the 
consul, who, however, was out of town for 
the day. I gave up the quest for the time 
being, and tried to make my guide, who knew 
very little English, understand that I wanted 
him to take me to a certain mercantile office. 
He nodded, and soon we entered a strange 
building, where he talked a long time with 
some uniformed men. When he came out I 
asked again for the business office. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said cheerfully, and pointed ahead. 

‘*Get kurumas?’? I asked. 

‘*No ride,’’ said the boy. 

So we walked; we walked three miles in the 
blazing sun—why, I have never been able to 
find out. At our next stop I looked eagerly 


Tein are difficulties enough in using 


about two miles below, we could see the junc-| round for some sign in English, but found 
tion of the Bighorn with the larger river. | none. Ina moment we were bowing to several 
Both of the valleys were full of game, and| Japanese soldiers, with whom the boy at once 


the sight of the different bands relieved our | begun to talk volubly. 


apprehensions ; it was unlikely that they would 


After a moment I 
was asked to sign ‘a document in Japanese. 


be so tranquil if any war party were near. | Earnestly trusting that I was not confessing 


Down we went to the river and drank our fill 


of the cool water. 
found a ford, crossed and went on. 


that I was a spy, I signed my name. When | 
After a short search we| my little guide started back over those hot, | 


dusty three miles, I protested, but in vain. 


bounded out of a narrow belt of timber half a | little sampan crossing the harbor. 


mile ahead of us, circled back in the open for 


We landed at the building where we had 


some distance, and then whisked into the | first cailed. By signs the coolie urged me to 


Shelter of the trees again. 


| enter. 














| too, I had changed hotels three times. 
An hour before sunset two whitetail deer| He forged ahead, and we were shortly in a| 


exciting. So we rode out of the grove, with 


the stray horse closely following. The moment | 


that we were clear of the brush the war party 
saw us and as one man dropped flat to the 
ground. Acting as if we had not seen them, 
we kept our horses at a walk on a course by 
which we should pass about four or five hun- 
dred. yards from where the Indians lay. There 
was some sagebrush and greasewood on the 
flat, but not enough to conceal their movements 
entirely ; we could see them crawling out from 
clump to clump in order to intercept us. 

As they advanced, we bore more and more 
to the west, until they at last realized that we 
had seen their movements and were playing 
with them. At that they all sprang up and, 
with wild yells, ran as fast as they could in 
an attempt to get within firing range. 

‘*They’re Cheyennes. Come on; it is time 
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went in, but I was getting rather tired of being 
ordered about in this mysterious manner. 
After a conference from whieh I was excluded, 
another paper was given me to sign. 

When I finally got back to the hotel and told 
my story to the manager, I learned that this 
coolie boy, with characteristic Japanese energy, 


had taken upon himself to obtain for me the | 


permission I sought, and, .strangely enough, 
he had sueceeded. 

But while the coolie boy had been cutting 
the knots of red tape, the steamers had all left 
the harbor. The permit was for that day 
only, and so we had to make another round of 
calls in order to have the date changed. Then 
| found that I needed also the oral permis- 


sion of the steamboat agents and of the coaling | 


company. In fact, it seemed to me that the only 
persons whose permission I did not get were the 
coolie women who were to be photographed. 
At Hongkong I came into contact with the 
English military authorities. It was now war 





JAPANESE WOMEN COALING A STEAMER 
AT NAGASAKI. 


time, and the city was bristling with bayonets | 


and resounding to martial music and the tramp 
of marching feet. Even the Boy Scouts were 
on duty. Those enthusiastic Eurasian boys 
interested me, and I applied for permission to 
make a record of their drill. My request was 
firmly refused. 

When they demanded my passport I realized 
that they suspected me of being a spy. The 
passport seemed to allay their fears for a while, 
but a few days later I was taken to the office of 
the provost marshal. When I met the officer’s 
cold, steady eyes looking into mine, the seri- 
ousness of the situation began to dawn on me. 

‘*Did you get a permit to leave Hongkong 
for Manila on the Tean, sailing September 
1st?’’ the officer asked. 

I admitted that I had. 

‘*‘We have been on your track. You have 
never left the city. How about it? We do 
not want to put you behind the bars.’’ 

There were other suspicious actions on my 
part that I must account for. I had been seen 
photographing in odd corners of the city, and 
had been warned more than once; in ten days, 
I had 
a reasonable explanation in every case, but 
none the less I was rather worried. 

My words must have rung true, however, 
for I was allowed to leave unattended. In 
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| we were getting out of here,’’ said José, 
| quirting his horse into a swift lope. 

The enemy soon realized that we were fast 
leaving them behind; stopping, they raised 
their guns and fired at us. We did not even 
hear the drone of a ball. José shouted at 
them in derision, and motioned them with 
waves of his arm to come on. I was close 
behind him and had eyes only for the enemy ; 
but suddenly I realized that I could no longer 
hear the thudding of Pitamakan’s horse. I 
looked back, and then called out to José to 
stop. Pitamakan had turned and was riding 
at full speed toward the war party. Shouting 
the Blackfoot war song, he kept straight on. 
The Cheyennes stood silent, with raised guns. 

**Oh, the foolish boy !’? José groaned. ‘‘He 
is riding straight to his death. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








““SEESAW" IN KOREA. THE GIRL AT THE RIGHT HAS 


ALMOST OUT OF THE PICTURE. 


S IN THE FAR EAST 
Cb Louis A. Holman 


the trouble before. This time I was luckier, 
| for after a little trouble I got the permit. 
| So I made a movie of the troop of Scouts at 
| stretcher and signal drills. A well - set-up, 
fine - looking lot of boys they were, proud of 
their troop, and especially proud of being in 
| the service of their country in a time of war. 
Some time later I was photographing some 
| Chinese Boy Scouts near Shanghai. They 
| had thrown a bamboo bridge across a muddy 
| stream. A single round stringer formed the 
| footing, and a rope three feet above served to 
| help the boys to keep their balance. As the 
line of boys led by Séoutmaster Li started 
across I began to turn the crank of the camera. 
When the dignified Chinese officer was about 
halfway across, the rope gave way; he waved 
his arms about wildly for a second, and then, 
to the politely suppressed amusement of the 
boys, sought the seclusion of the reeds and 
| mud of the river bottom. With brutal accuracy 
| the cinematograph recorded it all. 
The natives who come into close relations 
with the missionaries have lost all fear of pho- 
tography, but not so with their unenlightened 
brothers. Even in great ports like Hongkong 
and Shanghai, not only children but men and 
women flee from a camera. They believe that 
a person has three souls, and are afraid that 
one of them will be made prisoner in the for- 
eigner’s ‘‘little black box.’’ 
In Hangehow the native pastor got some 
men together to work a big foot-power irrigat- 
ing machine for me. It was very evident that 
some of them were a little afraid of the ordeal, 
for as soon as I gave the signal that I had 
finished one of the men shouted to the crowd 
of onlookers, ‘‘Ah, nothing happened to us, 
after all! We were brave and made ten cents 
each ; you were cowards and got nothing!’’ 
Boys in educational institutions all over the 
Far East now play American games. Football 
and baseball are the favorites. I made records, 
too, of girls playing volley ball. Their native 
games, however, especially attracted me. The 
Korean boys have one that they call ‘‘knee 
fight,’’ in which they take great pleasure. 
They divide into two parties. At a signal a 
| champion steps out from each side, throws up 
| his right knee and clasps his hands beneath it. 
| This knee is the weapon, and the blows are de- 
livered sidewise while the boy hops on his left 
foot. The object is to ‘‘throw’’ the ‘‘enemy.’’ 
Foot shuttlecock is a game at which the 
Chinese boys, young and old, become expert. 
In place of a bat the player uses the heel of his 
right foot. Chinese boys, who in common with 
other boys of the Far East have splendidly de- 
veloped leg muscles, keep the little shuttlecock 
| sailing aloft in a most astonishing manner. 
In Korea and China there is a girls’ play 
| called ‘‘seesaw’’—an adaptation of teetering. 
Two girls stand each on an end of a plank 
that rests across a bridge twelve or fifteen 
| inches high. A third girl who crouches in the 
|eentre sends the plank down suddenly at one 
}end, and the girl at the other end jumps into 

the air and lands again on the plank. This 
| sends the second girl up. In a moment or 

two the seesawing plank is sending each girl 
| perhaps eight feet into the air. In my first 








Since there was nothing else to do, I | fact, I repeated the request that had caused | attempt to photograph this vigorous play, the 
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girls astonished me by jumping ehtirely out | ago, so that the great change in the people | that Vesey & Bacon would get the government 


of the picture. A teacher told me that the 
girls are fond of the play, and never get hurt. 


might be better appreciated. 
In 1866 the General Sherman, an American 


contracts for the new post office and city hall. 
He had planned to borrow from Wilton the 


I have rarely seen a more impressive sight schooner, came up the river and dropped | five thousand dollars that an aunt had left 


than the one I saw one fine morning in Ping- | anchor at Pingyang to trade with the natives. | to the boy. 


yang, Korea. 


Then, with a general economy in 


I was on the platform of the | Neither vessel nor crew was ever seen again. | the family expenses for a year, they would be 


Central Church, —one of several churches that | History records that the men were all killed | able to make itup. Of course he could borrow 


the natives themselves maintain in the city, — 
and was looking into the faces of fifteen hun- 
dred Koreans. Every person was dressed in 


spotless white. Against that expanse of daz- | 


zling white the gorgeously colored fans, aflutter 
all over the house, gleamed like jewels. The 
church was being enlarged, and whole sections 
of the sides had been removed. Through those 
spaces, as well as from the numerous windows, 
a flood of sunshine poured in and lighted up the 
dark-skinned faces of the earnest worshipers. 
As I turned the handle of the cinematograph 
to make a permanent record of the scene, I 
wished that it were possible to obtain a record 
of another scene in the same city fifty years 
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RS. HOLT looked out from behind 
the vines on her piazza and remarked 
to her husband that this was the first 

time she had ever seen Mr. Underwood walk 
slowly. ‘tHe went by like a breeze yesterday, 
when it was so hot and sultry; and 
now it’s a little cooler and he walks 
as if he could hardly drag himself 
along. I wonder if he isn’t well?’’ 

‘*Guess it isn’t the heat that’s wor- 
rying him,’’ Mr. Holt said, as he laid 
his newspapers down. ‘‘ You know he 
went security for Dodge, the county 
treasurer. Well, Dodge has got into 
all kinds of trouble; he has skipped 
and is going to let Underwood pay.”’ 

‘*How much will it be?’’ 

‘“‘Ten thousand. Oh, he’ll be able 
to pay it—there’s no doubt about 
that; but no one cares to throw ten 
thousand away.’’ 

A moment later Mrs. Holt looked 
out again. A slender girl, carrying a 
parasol, hurried by. 

‘‘O father !’’ she called softly, break- 
ing into a little run. Mr. Underwood 
turned instantly, and his tired face 
brightened. 

‘*Well, Elizabeth,’? Mrs. Holt heard 
him say. Then she saw Elizabeth hold 
out toward him the beautiful parasol. 
Her voice came clearly across the lawn 
to Mrs. Holt. 

‘*‘It was such a bargain, daddy !’’ 
she said. ‘‘I couldn’t resist.’? The 
rest was lost as the two went slowly 
into the house. 

‘*He has an extravagant family,’’ 
Mrs. Holt said, gently shaking her 
head. 

Mr. Underwood listened quietly 
while Elizabeth explained. 

‘*Tt is beautiful,’’ he said when she 
had finished. ‘‘And your allowance, 
is that gone now?’’ 

‘‘Oh, that was gone a week ago; 
I had this charged. Really, father, I 
would have lost money if I hadn’t 
bought it. It was only four dollars, and I’ve 
seen some that weren’t half so pretty for ten. 
Isn’t it all right? I —’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, child!’’? Elizabeth was the baby, 
and he could not bear to scold her. ‘But 
don’t buy anything else on credit.’’ 

Then, as Elizabeth ran upstairs, he went 
into his study. He would sit down in his 
own particular corner and think over what he 
would have to say to the children to-night. 
It would have to be to-night —this parasol 
business of Elizabeth’s had settled that. 

His tired eyes welcomed the shade of the 
library. Then they distinguished a white fig- 
ure in his deep morris chair. It was Helen 
with a book. She looked up a little absently. 

‘*Heigh-ho, father! Hot, isn’t it?’’ she said, 
and then went back to her reading. 

For an instant Mr. Underwood gazed about 
him. To his tired eyes the other chairs looked 
uncomfortable. Besides, he wanted to be alone. 
It was six o’clock now; at half past six they 
would ‘have dinner, and in the interval he 
must formulate the little speech that he would 
have to make them afterwards. He would go 
up to his own room. That was not so cool, 
but there was a couch there and he would lie 
down. He heard Wilton whistling somewhere 
in the house; that would keep him awake and 
at his task if he felt any desire to shirk it 
and sleep until the call for dinner. 

Wilton’s whistle grew louder as Mr. Under- 
wood went toward his own room. He remem- 
bered that the boy often went in there to 
dress. He was there now, with the shutters 
flung wide and the hot western sun streaming 
in. 

‘*Father, where are your studs?’’ he asked 
a little impatiently. ‘‘I’m going out this 
evening, and I wanted to get everything ready 
to. dress right after dinner. ’’ 





‘by Elsie Singimaster 


| by the Koreans. Local tradition in Pingyang 
jadds the fact that the natives also ate the 
| flesh of the strangers. 
| On the platform beside me sat an American 
| missionary, whose strange lot it was some years 
ago to receive into church membership one of 
the younger participants in the massacre. He 
| received also a man who possessed a Bible 
| that had come from the General Sherman. 
A new light has dawned upon the people, and 
| now, were it not for the anchor chains of the 
| ill-fated vessel, which I saw in the upper cham- 
| ber of the East Gate, it would be hard to 
| believe that the story of the American schooner 
| was not a myth. 
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Mr. Underwood sat down on the edge of the 
bed. ‘‘Haven’t you any studs of your own?’’ 

‘*Yes, but they aren’t half so good as yours, 
and I want to be extra fine.’’ 





Mr. Underwood sighed when the boy had | chatter. 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


| the money elsewhere ; but he did not want to 
| borrow from a stranger. ‘lhe Underwoods 
had never been borrowers. 

Of course he would have to countermand his 
order for several sets of rare books that he had 
wanted for years, and he would have to give 
up the trip to the Canadian Northwest that 
|he and Atherton, who had been his college 
|chum twenty-five years before, had long been 
| planning to take this summer. 

He did not think long of these disappoint- 
ments, however. What worried him was that 
Helen would have to dismiss one of the maids, 
that Wilton would have to take a less luxurious 
room at college, and that Robert and Elizabeth 
would have to finish their college preparation 
at the city high school, instead of at Westover 
and Miss Manley’s school. 

Suppose—the very thought made him shiver 
—suppose that Wilton should refuse to lend 
him the money? He remembered other things 
that Wilton had done, —selfish things that 
made his heart ache to remember,—and sud- 
denly he realized that he could not ask him, 
he could not run the risk of being refused ; he 
would rather ask a stranger. 
bell cut short his planning. 

For once he heard none of the children’s 
He did not realize that he had cut 








BUT THE UNDERWOODS HEEDED NO STARES. 


gone. It seemed almost insufferably hot to 
him, in spite of the cooling breeze. He would 
go down and read the evening paper, unless 
Robert were already reading it. 

Finally he sat down in Helen’s room, which 
was dark and cool and where a breeze from 
the south waved the long white curtains back 
and forth. It was a beautiful room, with its 
deep bay. It had originally been his own, 
but Helen had had her convalescence there 
after a long illness the winter after her mother 
died, and somehow he had never moved back. 

Sitting there he thought how mistaken is 
the belief that time will heal sorrow. He 
wanted their mother and needed her more 
than he had ever needed her since she had 
died. For—he put it to himself 
plainly—he had failed signally in 
the upbringing of his children. 

It was not neglect, or ‘lack of 
thought or trouble or sacrifice on 
his part ; it was too much sacrifice, 
| too little sternness, too much indul- 
gence. His children—from Wilton, 
who was twenty-three years old, to 
Elizabeth, who was sixteen—were 
| egregiously selfish. He could not 
| blind his eyes to it any longer; 
| it seemed to him that almost every 
|act, every word, manifested it. 
And it was his own fault. 

Would it be possible for him, he wondered, 
to pay the ten thousand dollars without the 
children’s knowing anything about it? Wilton 
would go back to college in a few weeks, and 
it was not likely that Robert or the girls 
would hear anything about it. He had hoped 
to be able to pay it without drawing upon the 
reserve fund, which he would need this year 
in his business. If he drew on that fund he 








the tenderloin from the steak for himself until 
Elizabeth made a wry face over hers. He 
served Helen to the best usually, then Eliza- 
beth, then the boys, and then himself. 

He could not eat, and only nodded when 
Elizabeth said that Margaret Holt and she 
were going to plan some theatricals after din- 
ner, and that they would like to have his room 
to themselves, so that they could use the long 
mirror in his bureau. He thought that he 
would go down to the office—something that 
he had not done after dinner for years. He 
would think it all over then, whether to draw 
on his reserve fund or to borrow the money. 
He could not see how he had ever thought it 








possible that he could tell the children. 

After dinner, thankful for the 
dusk that hid his bent head, he 
went slowly down the street. 

His office was dark and close. 
After he had turned on the light, 
the night watchman tapped at the 
door. 

‘*T just wanted to see who it was, 
sir. There ain’t often anyone in 
this office after hours. ’’ 

Mr. Underwood looked about 
him at the desk and chairs, the 
photographs of the various build- 
ings that Underwood & Company 
had built, the piles of fresh designs, 
the tables upon which the clerks were making 
the specifications for the post-office building. 

He unlocked the top of his own desk and 
stood looking down at the neat pile of letters 
to be answered. He would prepare his answers 
to the important ones to-night; it would be a 
relief to him to have something to do. 

Ina few moments, however, he stopped work 





and, putting out the light, sat down by the 


could not enlarge his staff, and that meant | window to think things out. He thought first 


Then the dinner. 








of Dodge, who had caused the trouble; then 
he put the thought of him out of his head. It 
was no use crying over spilled milk. Dodge 
was gone, and he stood his bondsman. He 
could think of half a dozen places where he 
could borrow the money. He would take from 
his reserve fund at first and then borrow if he 
needed to replenish that. 

Then, as a sudden loneliness swept over him, 
he realized that he must face the truth. It 
was not the loss of the money or the dishonesty 
of a man whom he had trusted that discouraged 
him; it was the children. 

This was the first trouble that had come upon 
him since they were old enough to understand, 
and he could not go to them, could not even 
tell them about it. It was that which made 
his burden seem greater than he could bear. 

Back at the house there was not a light 
except in Mr. Underwood’s own room. There 
before the long mirror Elizabeth and Margaret 
Holt tried on a variety of clothes gathered from 
all over the house.. They had decided to give 
scenes from several plays, rather than a play, 
at the next meeting of their club; and the 
quick changes necessary to transform Portia 
into Bob Acres and then into Helen of Troy 
would require much practice. 

‘Tt will be easy enough to do the first 
change,’’ Margaret Holt was saying, ‘‘because 
you can wear your Portia costume right over 
your Bob Acre suit, but the other will make 
you hurry. Try it again and I’!l time you. 
Don’t you, ’?—Margaret jumped from one sub- 
ject to another with a speed that was hard to 
follow,—‘‘don’t you hate that old Dodge?’’ 

Elizabeth laid down her brush and 
took up a comb. She was trying to 
change her coiffeur from a judge’s 
braid to a Greek knot. 

‘*T believe that I could get a wig to 
wear as Portia,’’ she said. ‘*Then I 
could just slip it off and I’d be ready. 
What Dodge?’’ 

“The man that cheated your father.” 

“The man that cheated my father? 
What man that cheated my father?’’ 

‘*Dodge, the county treasurer. You 
don’t mean to say you didn’t know 
it?’’? Margaret began to be frightened. 
She supposed of course that Elizabeth 
knew ; everyone else in Dayton knew. 

Elizabeth sat down on -the bed. 
‘*What do you mean? Idon’t knowa 
thing about it.’’ 

‘¢*Why, your father signed a bond or 
something for ten thousand dollars, and 
Dodge has spent it, or gone off with it, 
or something. Oh, I wish I hadn’t 
saidanything. I’m afraid your father 
didn’t want you to know.’’ 

._  ‘T have as much right to know as 
you. Was it ten thousand dollars, 
Margaret ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I heard father say so. But, 
Elizabeth, don’t look so frightened. 
He has more money than that. I 
should think Helen would have told 
you, or Wilton.’’ 

‘*They don’t know it. They don’t 
know it any more than I did. And I 
spent four dollars for a parasol to-day ! 
And father didn’t say a word!’’ She 
jumped up. ‘‘I can’t practice any 
more. I must straighten this thing’ 
out.’’ 

Margaret left at once. Before she 
got off the porch she heard Elizabeth 
ring the telephone bell. 

‘Is this Mr. Baker’s?’’ Elizabeth asked. 
‘*T want to speak to Robert Underwood.’’ 

‘‘She’s calling them home,’’ said Margaret 
to herself. ‘‘What will they do?’’ 

Then Elizabeth called the Davises on the 
next block. 

‘*Will you ask Helen to come home, please? 
Tell her her sister wants her. At once, please. ’’ 

When she had rung off, she stood for an in- 
stant with the telephone directory in her hands. 

‘*He said he was going down the river. 
They would stop at Glenwood. Six five three 
nine, please. Is this Glenwood? Is there a 
party of people from Dayton there? Can you 
find Mr. Underwood for me? Is that you, 
Wilton? This is Elizabeth. Can you come 
home right away? I can’t help it, you must 
come. Did I ever call you home before, Wilton 
Underwood? Well, then — Of course it’s 
important. You can getatrainif you hurry.’”’ 

Elizabeth ran upstairs, and after dressing 
began to put her father’s room to rights. 

‘*It would be pleasant,’’ she said to herself 
scornfully, ‘‘for him to find that litter of trash 
on his bed when he came home!’’ 

She blushed hotly as she remembered that she 
and Margaret always practiced there, and that 
she seldom remembered to put things away. 

Suddenly she paused. Where was her 
father? She ran down to the veranda; he 
was not in the hammock. She called him: 
he did not answer. He almost never wen! 
out in the evening unless he took her with 
him. She called up his office, but got no 
answer. Then she telephoned again to Helen. 
No, Helen had not started ; she did not suppose 
it was so important as that. 

Elizabeth waited impatiently on the veranda. 
She did not know what they should do, but 
they must be together and hold some kind of 
acouncil. And first of all they must find their 
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father. It was after nine o’clock, and a storm 
was coming. ‘Then she remembered that she 
had seen him go out after dinner without an 
umbrella. Where had he gone? The tragic 
ends of some business failures flashed over her 
mind. What if— Elizabeth forced herself 
to smile. Their father afraid? Never! 

Even after the second call Helen came 
slowly. She was having a good time; why 
did Elizabeth want her? Elizabeth waited 
in a cold silence until Helen had finished. 

‘*Do you know where father is?’’ Elizabeth 
said at last. 

‘‘Why, no; isn’t he here? He ought not to 
go off. I’m not sure that Hilda is entirely 
trustworthy.’’ Helen’s tone was aggrieved. 

“**Do you know that Dodge has cheated him 
out of ten thousand dollars ?’’ 

‘*Ten thousand dollars !’’ 

‘*Do you know that this whole town knows 
it and that father has not told us a word? Do 
you know why ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Helen weakly. 

‘* Because we are selfish beasts, every one of 
us. Don’t you suppose he’s looked worried? 
And did any of us seeit? No. Don’t you—’’ 

‘*O Elizabeth !’’ her sister protested. 

‘*We are selfish beasts. And we’ve got to 


find father. He’s not in his office. ’’ 
Helen started up. ‘‘Perhaps Mr. Holt could 
help us.”’ — 


Elizabeth pulled her back. ‘‘We’ve got to 
find him ourselves. Other people know enough 
about it already. ’’ 

After that they stared into the darkness. 
Back in the yard they could hear the maids 
laughing merrily. 

‘*We’ll be poor,’’ whispered Helen. 

‘*We deserve to be.’’ 

Robert and Wilton came together. At first 
both refused to believe that anything could 
have occurred of sufficient importance to bring 
them home. Elizabeth listened to their com- 
plaints. Then she said: 

‘*Do you know that father is ruined and 
that we can’t find him?’’ 

After that the boys sat very quietly while 
she told what she knew. 

‘*Oh, but, Elizabeth,’’ Wilton began, ‘‘father 
has a great deal more than ten thousand dol- 
lars. Oh, it wasall right to send forme. And 
he must be in his office, he must. I’ll see.’’ 
He vanished within doors. 

‘*T wish I had him here!’’ said Robert 
gruffily. ‘‘I’d show him a thing or two, the 
scoundrel |’? 

His words were somewhat vague, but neither 
of the girls doubted whom he meant. 

After that no one spoke until Wilton came. 

‘*He doesn’t answer, ’’ he said in a low voice. 
‘*T called up the janitor and he said he was 
in his room. He asked whether he should go 
and see; that perhaps there was something the 
matter with his telephone, but I told him no. 
I think that Robert and I had better go down. ’’ 

‘*I’?m going, too,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*And I can’t stay here alone,’’ said Helen. 
‘*Can’t you get acarriage, Wilton? It’s thun- 
dering.’’ 

‘‘And have him pay the bill?’’ put in 
Elizabeth sharply. 

The passengers in the street car stared curi- 
ously as the Underwoods got in. Wilton was 
in evening clothes, Elizabeth wore an embroid- 
ered waist and short skirt and Helen a party 
gown that left her arms bare; Robert was 
without coat or hat, and the sleeves of his 
negligee shirt were rolled above his elbows. 
But the Underwoods heeded no stares. Fastidi- 
ous Wilton allowed Elizabeth to tuck her hand 
into his, and Helen stared into the faces of 
two acquaintances without recognizing them. 

Wilton borrowed the janitor’s keys with a 
careless, ‘‘If father isn’t there, I don’t want 
to come all the way down again.’’ Trembling, 
they climbed the stairs. There was no light 
over the door and the key was in the lock. 
Robert flung back the door, and in a second 
Wilton’s hand was on the electric switch. 

‘*Father!’’? called Elizabeth. 

Mr. Underwood answered them out of a daze: 
‘Children! What in the world! I believe 
I’ve been asleep. ’’ 

The four confronted him, with Elizabeth in 
the foreground. 

‘*Has Dodge cheated you out of ten thousand 
dollars?’ she demanded. 

‘“‘Why, yes, something like that.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell us?’’ : 

“I thought I wouldn’t trouble you. I 
thought —’’ 

‘*You thought we were too selfish. ’? 

‘*Father, there’s my five thousand,’’ Wilton 
cried. 

‘You didn’t answer,’’ said Helen. ‘‘We’ve 
been sick about you. ’? 

“If you say so, I’ll settle him, dad!’’ put 
in Robert. 

; Mr. Underwood turned toward them a smil- 
ing face. 

‘“‘Why, father, don’t you care??? demanded 
Elizabeth. 

For an instant Mr. Underwood did not an- 
Swer. He could not be sure whether he was 
dreaming now or whether the misery of the 
last few hours had been a dream. 

Then Wilton put his hand on his shoulder, 
and the father laid his own upon it. 

‘‘Not a hundredth part as much as I did an 
hour ago,’’ he answered. 








DRAWN BY F. B. MASTERS 


WITH BOTH ARMS EXTENDED, HE LEAPED STRAIGHT OUT TOWARD THE BEAM. 


THE BUCKAROO' 
C dy Albert W. Tolman 


‘skyscraper’? was two thirds up. 

On the twentieth floor stood a big 
derrick, worked by a donkey engine one 
story below and used to hoist the long, 
heavy girders into place. The limestone 
walls were finished up to the sixteenth 
floor. 

The men had already been at work 
two hours on a hot morning in August. 
Chris Sargent, ‘theater boy’’ of the riveting 
crew on the seventeenth floor, plucked a red- 
hot rivet from the forge with his tongs. 

‘*Say, Jim,’’ he said to Llewellyn, the sub- 
foreman, or ‘‘straw boss,’’ ‘‘what do you 
make of Dan’s new buckaroo?’’ 

Dan Thompson was ‘‘gun man’’; he ran 
the riveting machine that was clanging away 
on a column at the front of the building. His 
‘*buckaroo,’’ Millard Kent, was the man who 
held up the rivets to be driven in. He had 
joined the crew that morning. 

Sargent skillfully tossed the heated rivet 
fifty feet to Tom Kennedy, the ‘‘sticker' boy, ’’ 
who stood with Thompson and Kent on the 
stage that swung three feet below the floor. 
Kennedy caught it in his bucket, picked it 
out with his tongs and thrust it into the hole. 
The buckaroo held his dolly bar firm against 
the head of it, and Thompson drove the other 
end up with his riveting machine. 

Llewellyn watched the new man critically. 

‘‘Smarter than a steel trap,’’ he admitted. 
‘*Mighty unlucky that Brown hurt his hand 
last Saturday! I’m afraid by the time it gets 
well this fellow’ll have his feet planted so 
solid that he can’t be shaken off. Brown’s 
run into some pretty hard luck this year. 
With his boy in the hospital, he’s simply got 
to have this job back again. I’ll go over and 
see what I can find out.’’ 

He walked over to the swing staging. 

‘*Hired for long?’’ he asked Kent. 

Kent had sombre black eyes and a strong 
jaw. He looked at the boss for a moment 
and then shook his head. : 

Another rivet clinked into Kennedy’s bucket 
and again the ‘‘gun’’ clattered. Llewellyn 
scowled at the buckaroo. When silence came, 
he spoke again. 

‘*T asked you if you were hired for long?’’ 

A second time Kent shook his head. Whirl- 
ing angrily on his heel, the foreman walked 
back to the forge. 

‘*Won’t talk!’’ he growled to Sargent. 
‘*Guess he’s ashamed to. Looks to me like 
a clear case of trying to steal a sick man’s 
job. Brown’s too good a fellow to be crowded 
out like this, and I won’t see it done, if I 
can help it. Unless I’m mistaken, that fellow 
will soon find these diggings too hot to hold 
him.’’ : 

The news passed quickly and quietly over 
the open floor that the newcomer was trying 
to steal Brown’s job. Soon life began to grow 
decidedly interesting for the buckaroo. 

Thompson, the gun man, who had not found 
a word of fault with the buckaroo before, now 
kept up a continual growl. Sargent, standing 
by his forge, could easily drop a rivet into a 
man’s hat seventy-five feet away. He had 
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not made a single wild pitch that morning, 
fF. but now the buckaroo seemed suddenly 
y to have become a magnet. The red- 
hot rivets began to fly straight toward 
him. 

Kent dodged the missiles gloomily; if 
he noticed anything out of the way, he 
gave no sign. The straw boss made no 
criticism on the waste of rivets. It was 
well that Kent should be taught a les- 
son. Before they got through with him he 
would know better than to try again to steal 
a sick man’s job. 

A big box girder, known technically as a 
24-80, made up of two parallel I beams, twenty- 
four inches deep and fifty feet long, held 
together by plates bolted over their tops and 
bottoms, was ready to be hoisted to the twen- 
tieth story. This immense girder, of course, 
weighed tons. It had been painted with red 
lead the day before and was rather slippery. 
The workmen passed a strong chain directly 
round its middle, but they did not stop to 
insert any planks to keep the links from 
slipping. It is not always safe to hoist ‘‘iron 
to iron,’’? but in this case no wood was at 
hand and there was need of haste. Two half 
hitches with a small rope or ‘‘tag line’? were 
taken about a yard from the left end of the 
girder. 

‘*All ready !’? came the cry. 

The signalman, standing on the front of 
the twentieth floor not far from the derrick, 
pressed an electric button on an adjoining 
column and gave the engineer one bell. The 
chain grated taut. Slowly the girder rose. 

Up went the girder, held parallel with the 
front of the building by the man with the tag 
line. It passed story after story, until it was 
opposite the fifteenth; then its left end swung 
slightly in. 

From the sill of a window that opened on 
the sixteenth floor, Llewellyn leaned out to 
push the beam away, so that it would not 
scratch the soft limestone. But he leaned too 
soon and too far. Just as his hands were about 
to touch the steel it swerved away. 

For an instant the straw boss tottered on 
the sill, writhing, twisting, striving with all 
the strength and agility of his trained muscles 
to regain his balance. But all in vain! His 
body swayed outward, and with a cry of horror 
he plunged into space. 

There was only one chance for him. As he 
pitched forward he flung his left arm over 
the moving girder and hooked his finger ends 
under the farther flange of the top plate. His 
cheek struck against the hot, painted ‘side of 
the beam. His fingers were slipping, slipping. 
He swung his right arm up, and in a moment 
had hold with both hands. He raised his 
body until the edge of the girder pressed 
against his armpits. There he hung, gripping 
the flange, with his back to the building and 
his heels swinging one hundred and sixty feet 
above the city street. 

His shout of alarm was echoed by his 
mates. The signalman on the top floor, look- 
ing down and seeing his predicament, instantly 
gave the engineer a bell to stop hoisting. 
The girder hung in mid-air, and the end to 


which Llewellyn was desperately clinging 
swung now several feet from the ‘‘skyseraper.’’ 

The steelworker was in fearful peril. His 
smeared fingertips were too slippery to retain 
a firm hold. And now, to add to the danger 
of his predicament, the left end of the beam, 
overweighted by his hundred and fifty pounds, 
began to tilt downward. In avery short time 
the beam would tilt to such an angle that his 
fingers would be unable to keep their hold on 
the slippery flange. 

A grinding sound drew his eyes to the chain 
round the middle of the girder. The straining 
links moved jerkily. It was only a slight 
shift; but Llewellyn’s practiced eye saw at 
once what would presently happen. The paint 
was so ‘‘green’’ that it acted as a lubricant 
between the chain and the beam; the links 
above the top plate were sliding back. When 
the girder had tilted to a sufficient angle, it 
would slip through the chain and drop to the 
ground. 

Close to Llewellyn’s right arm lay the two 
half hitches of the tag line. For a second he 
entertained the wild idea of trying to slide 
down it to safety, but he quickly dismissed 
the thought. Long before he could hope to 
reach the ground, even if the half hitches did 
not pull out, his weight on the swaying rope 
would tilt the beam so far that it would come 
thundering down upon his head. There was 
no escape in that way. 

Down, down, down, steadily, remorselessly, 
sank the left end of the great red stick of 
steel, and as steadily the right end rose. 
Llewellyn’s brain seemed paralyzed. His body 
had hung at right angles with the girder; now 
every second the angle lessened. Already his 
fingers were slipping; a little more and he 
would lose his hold altogether. 

He glanced over his shoulder along the front 
of the building. Fifty feet away, opposite the 
rising right end of the beam, the riveting 
crew stood motionless on their swing staging. 
Thompson and Kennedy were staring at him, 
white-faced ; but Kent’s eyes were fastened on 
the rising girder end, which was now almost 
level with the stage. Suddenly he dropped 
his dolly bar and stiffened, as if he were 
bracing himself for a tremendous effort. 

‘*Hold hard !’’ he cried to Llewellyn. Then, 
with both arms extended, he leaped straight 
out into the air toward the beam. 

Instantly the straw boss understood. If the 
equilibrium of the girder could be restored, 
he had a chance. Kent was risking his own 
life, in the hope that his weight, if added to 
the other end of the steel, would bring it back 
to horizontal before Llewellyn fell. 

The buckaroo had timed his leap just right. 
The foreman, looking up the slanting red sur- 
face, saw his rescuer’s arms dart over the top 
plate and saw his fingers grip the flange. Could 
his weight overcome the momentum of those 
tons of metal and force them back ? 

Seconds of suspense went by—long, terrible 
seconds to Llewellyn. Down sank the beam, 
still down, almost to the point where he could 
hold on no longer. He pressed his fingers into 
the paint. To his right the chain links ground 
and slipped; noises from the street far below 
rose to his ears. 

From the upper end of the girder Kent’s 
face looked down at him, anxious but calm. 
Suddenly a smile curved the lips. The beam 
had stopped rising; it even began to sink 


slowly. A shout of triumph burst from 
Thompson and Kennedy. The buckaroo had 
won. 


Even before it had resumed a horizontal 
position Kent glanced up at the signalman. 

‘*Lower away !’’ he cried. 

The engine started and the fall began to run 
through the sheaves. Down went the girder, 
steadied by the tag line, until the men’s toes 
touched the ground. 

Llewellyn stepped up to the buckaroo and 
stretched out a calloused hand. 

**You’ve saved my life.’’ 

Kent grasped the hand. 

**Forget it,’’ he replied. 

Suddenly a puzzled look overspread his face, 
and he passed his hand over his jaw. 

‘*That’s funny !’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘I’ve been 
awake since midnight with the toothache, and 
now it’s all gone. Not a twinge left! Must 
have frightened it out of me. Sure cure, but 
don’t know as I’d recommend it to everyone. ’’ 

He continued apologetically : 

‘*You fellows must have thought I was 
pretty grumpy this morning; but I’m almost 
as deaf as a haddock from ten years’ hand- 
riveting on boilers, and that, together with 
the kind of pain I’ve suffered the last twelve 
hours, doesn’t make a man any too sociable. 
Guess I won’t forget this job in a hurry, 
even if it’s only a short one. I’m here for 
just a few days, holding the place open for 
Brown till he gets well. He’s my brother- 
in-law.”’ 

Llewellyn stared a few seconds at the buck- 
aroo without speaking. Kent’s words had 
cleared up a number of things; also, they 
had made the foreman heartily ashamed of the 
way he and the others had treated the stranger. 
But he was glad that there was still time to 
make it up to Kent. 

‘*Come on, old man!’’ said he, clapping 
him on the shoulder and turning toward: the 





elevator. ‘‘Let’s get back to the sixteenth.’’ 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E efficient in the things that count; do not 
be an efficient whittler. 


Blaze the Trail right up the Mountain sheer; 
Those to Come will tread the Pathway clear. 


HOSE who wonder why we have so many 
dog days should remember that every dog 
has his day. 


FIRST-CLASS stoker on a British war- 
ship earns two shillings and a penny a 
day—about fifty cents. It is pitiful pay for an 
employment of desperate hazards. 
S a nation we feel rather well pleased with 
ourselves for what we have done for 
Belgium. In dollars, the sum that we have 
given is indeed large, but looked at as a per 
capita contribution, it is less than ten cents 
apiece. ae 
HE high price of potash is bringing small 
lots of it into the market, for hundreds of 
farmers are leaching it from wood ashes. The 
farmers are also making money by selling the 
old rubber and metal that have accumulated 
in barns and wagon sheds and cellars. All 
such junk now brings a high price. 
HE Earl of Sandwich, who died recently, 
may not himself have been a great man, 
but he was fourth in descent from a great 
benefactor of the race. His ancestor, sitting 
at cards, ordered a waiter to bring him a slice 
of meat between two slices of bread, and so 
was born the sandwich, one of the great in- 
ventions of all time. Succeeding years have 
changed and improved it, as they have changed 
and improved the steam engine and the tele- 
phone, but they have not altered its basic 
principles. 
RAINLOADS of fruit from California 
and other far Western States are delivered 
in New York with clock-like precision. The 
produce dealers know just when to expect 
shipments, and are rarely disappointed. There 
is no such regularity in the receipts of perish- 
able fruits and vegetables from near-by grow- 
ers. In the West the producers are members 
of an association that can make favorable terms 
with transportation companies. In the East 
the producer maintains his independence, but 
suffers for it in pocket. 
AILWAY companies and police commis- 
sions all over the country are codperating 
to plan a uniform system of protection for 
grade crossings. Cautionary signals will be 
placed three hundred feet from the tracks, 
instead of only fifty or sixty feet, as now. 
The uniform sign that has been recommended 
is a disk two feet in diameter, with a large 
black cross in the centre and the letters ‘‘R. 
R.’’ painted above the horizontal arm. Wher- 
ever it is necessary, the signs will be lighted 
at night with a ruby light. 
HOSE who have old platinum dumb-bells 
or flatirons kicking round would do well to 
sell them now, before the price goes lower. 
Before the war platinum was forty-two dollars 
an ounce, —about twice the value of gold, —but 
after the outbreak of hostilities it went to one 
hundred dollars an ounce. Lately it dropped 
again, to sixty-four dollars. Most of it comes 
from Russia, which mines about three hundred 
thousand ounces a year; but Colombia now 
produces about nineteen thousand ounces, and 
is increasing its output. 
O much has been said about the disagreeable 
qualities of American women’s voices that 
a word in commendation of them is welcome. 
An American physician visiting in London 
has discovered that the voices of English- 
women, so agreeable in face-to-face conversa- 
tion, are very poorly adapted to the telephone. 





He thinks that much of the complaint of the 
poor telephone service in England is owing to 
that cause. The American woman’s voice, on 
the other hand, has a timbre and carrying 
quality that make telephone conversation much 
more satisfactory. 

® © 


' THE BLACKLISTING DECREE. 


Y a recent decree the British government 
B blacklists a large number of persons, 

firms and companies in the United 
States, and strictly forbids British subjects to 
trade with them. The fact that most of the 
offending concerns bear German names indi- 
cates why they are on such a list; but how 
the British government can enforce the decree 
without unjustifiably striking at the trade of a 
friendly nation, and what is the definite object 
that it hopes to accomplish—all that is a puz- 
zle to every student of international law. 

In the first place the decree is an innovation. 
Countries at war have always prohibited trade 
with the enemy, but the boycott has extended 
only to enemies in an enemy country—not to 
enemies doing business in a neutral country. 
Great Britain itself at the beginning of the 
present war declared that its prohibition did 
not extend to persons in neutral countries. 

Again, what does the decree mean? In the 
plainest sense it means that no British subject 
shall be allowed to buy from any of the black- 
listed firms or sell to them. The government 
has the undoubted right to prevent its subjects 
from selling to enemies anywhere; but when | 
it says that they shall not buy from the desig- 
nated concerns, it is a different matter. There ; 
are always two parties to a trade, and when | 
a foreign government says that its subjects , 
shall not buy from certain Americans it says | 
in effect that those Americans, over whom it | 
has no jurisdiction, shall not sell. Should one 
of them, in defiance of the decree, sell goods 
to a British subject and ship them to Liverpool 
on a neutral vessel, the most obvious way by 
which Great Britain could enforce the decree 
would be to seize and confiscate the goods, and 
that would be a clear violation of neutral rights. 

Finally, the decree may cause British-owned 
steamships sailing between American and other 
neutral ports to refuse freight offered by any 
of the blacklisted firms. That would be a 
form of interference with neutral trade that 
the United States would find peculiarly vexa- 
tious. It is true that the British government 
denies that it means to enforce any such 
‘‘secondary’’ boycott, but we must wait to 
see whether that is nevertheless the effect of 








the decree. 

But the new decree is not merely vexatious; | 
as far as Americans can see it is needless and 
ineffective. ‘The blacklisted concerns cannot | 
in any event trade with Germany—the block- | 
ade prevents them from offending in that way. 
‘To deny them the privilege of buying British 
goods in British markets seems to injure Brit- 
ish merchants more than those of enemy coun- 
tries; and the harm that would accrue to 
England from the purchase of goods in Amer- 
ica, if the goods were bought from a concern 
that bears a German name, rather than from 
its next-door neighbor of another race, ap- 
pears to be more sentimental than real. 

From this side of the water the publication 
of the blacklist, however its legality may be 
defended, looks like a tactical blunder. It is 
hardly worth while for Great Britain to offend 
neutral sentiment unless it can render a corres- 
ponding service to the Allied cause. And 
that, we believe, will not be the case. 
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THE SOUTHERN FLOOD. 


N a great many parts of the country the 
I spring and summer have been marked by 

cloudy skies and frequent rains. Almost 
everyone has been annoyed or hampered either 
in his business or in his pursuit of outdoor 
recreation by the weather. But until the trop- 
ical storm of last month broke in its fury on 
the slopes of the lower Appalachian Moun- 
tains, there was nothing serious in the situa- 
tion. 

That storm was followed by disastrous floods 
that swept through the foothills and across the 
lowlands of the Virginias, the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Nearly a hundred lives were lost; 
millions of dollars’ damage was done; in parts 
of the devastated region fully a third of the 
growing crops were ruined. 

The people of these Southern States will 
have the instant and comprehending sympathy 
of the rest of the country. There are not many 
parts of the United States where flood waters 
have not at some time or other done damage 
comparable to that wrought by this latest out- 
break; in many cases the loss of life and prop- 





erty has been even greater. It is a calamity 


we can all understand and appreciate, a 
calamity that touches us all. 

Fortunately, we know that the beautiful 
Southern country is too firmly seated in courage 
and in resources to be more than temporarily 
affected by the losses the floods have brought 
upon it. We shall hardly have spoken our 
words of sympathy before it will be time to 
congratulate the people of the region on the 
spirit they have shown in meeting their mis- 
fortune. = 


THE LAWS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


N every- community and in nearly every 
] school, church, club or social organization 
there are people who stand on the edge of 
things, outside both the work and the fun. 
Sometimes they are merely lonesome and wist- 
ful, but more often they are critical and bitter, 
blaming other people, blaming circumstances, 
blaming everything and everyone except them- 
selves. They have worked hard and not been 
appreciated; people are unfair to them; they 
never have a chance ; this one is wholly selfish, 
that one a ‘‘climber’’ and a snob, yet see how 
they get into everything! 

There is often truth in their complaints; 
selfish people and climbers and snobs do ‘*get 
in,’’ and people of more sterling character are 
sometimes pushed aside. Yet in spite of the 
apparent unfairness there are laws in friend- 
ship as in everything else, and in the end 
those ‘‘arrive’’? who observe the laws, and 
those fail who disobey or disregard them. 

What are the laws? The wisest of old books 
puts them in a nutshell: ‘‘A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.’’ In 
other words, people who wish to have friends 
must do their share in the transaction. They 
must go halfway, at least. They must not 
stand round waiting for people to speak to 
them, or hurry away without giving anyone 
a chance to speak. 

They must find pleasant things to say and 
kind things to do. They must make a busi- 
ness of friendship—that is, study its laws, 
watch for opportunities, invest, dare, and 
expect that success will take time, as it does, in 
any other business. No one ever accused a 
climber of missing an opportunity. Let those 
who seek the real treasures of friendship be 
no less vigilant. Courtesy, returning social 


| debts, planning to make people have a good 


time, are absolute necessities to those who 
would make a success of the business of 
friendship. 

And let it not be forgotten that a bitter 
tongue is fatal. No one wants much to do 
with one who is always complaining or always 
criticizing. -It often happens that a selfish 


| person who is gay or ‘‘good company”’ is more 


popular than a person of more generous heart 
who is sensitive or critical. 

In a certain woman’s club there are two 
extremely popular women. One is beautiful, 
bright, magnetic, a natural leader. The other 
is plain, rather slow, possessed of nothing that 
could be called charm or magnetism; but she 
never thinks about herself. She is eager to 


|help everywhere, is unfailingly loyal to her 


friends, and generous in her judgment of other 
people. She cannot be hurt or slighted, be- 
cause there is no self to be hurt. ‘‘She is a 
brick, ’’ is the common tribute to her—a tribute 
to the intrinsic nobility of unselfishness. 


® ¢ 


THE AMERICAN BURNS. 


F the thought ever came to James Whit- 
[xno Riley that, because he lacked the 

love of wife and: the intimate caresses of 
children, life’s cup still wanted something of 
being full to the brim, there were other times 
that must have brought their measure of com- 
pensation; times when the love of those who 
knew him poured itself like a flood about his 
feet and washed away everything but humble 
disavewal and renewed consecration to faith 
and tenderness. 

Beyond all question he was our best-beloved 
poet. We have had other writers who knew 
the American people and, like him, joined 
pathos with humor; but no other American 
writer so thoroughly understood the plain 
people, or divined so truly their hidden wells 
of sentiment. He touched the hearts of others 
because his own heart was easily touched. 
As a schoolboy he could not read about the 
death of Little Nell in ‘‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’? without shedding tears; and he could 
not read the passage aloud at all. When a 
woman said of one of his poems, ‘‘Mr. Riley, 
I cried when I read that,’’ he answered with 
whimsical honesty, ‘‘Well, ma’am, you should 
have heard me bawl when I wrote it!’’ 

Mr. Riley also did another great thing. He 
alone, of all our writers, succeeded in using 





dialect without loss of dignity in the effect. 
It has long been a curious literary question 
why Scotch dialect, and sometimes English 
dialect, not only adds charm to the literature 
in which it appears, but also, in the best ex- 
amples, adds dignity, too; whereas in Amer- 
ican verse and fiction it usually cheapens. 
Not even James Russell Lowell succeeded 
at it—certainly not in the ‘‘Biglow Papers, ’’ 
although he came near to succeeding in ‘‘The 
Courtin’.’’ 

But Riley did sueceed. The reason probably 
is that the dialect he used was his native 
speech. He took it, not de haut en bas, but 
by word of mouth, from his boyhood play- 


mates and from the people about him with. 


whom he kept the touch of intimate friendship 
to the end. He used dialect, not to make fun 
of his characters, but to make them stand out 
more clearly. 

How did it happen that a boy born of 
common people, with only the most meagre 
schooling, attained so great a place in liter- 
ature? Let Mr. Riley himself answer: ‘‘I 
began to write for purposes of recitation, and 
I couldn’t find printed poetry that was natural 
enough to speak. From a child I had always 
flinched at false rimes and inversions; so I was 
always trying to write of the kind of people I 
knew, and especially to write verse that I could 
read just as if it were being spoken for the 
first time. Itdidn’t always come easy. Some- 
times I have to work and work and work before 
I get what I want. I always use the rubber 
end of the pencil more than the other end.’’ 
What better guidance could a young poet ask 
than that—to write simply and naturally of 
the people that he knows, and to spare no 
pains? o-% 


THE FUTURE OF COPPER. 


‘TEXT to iron, the most valuable indus- 
N trial metal is copper, of which the world 
now uses about a million tons a year, 
more than half of which comes from mines in 
the United States. Since the beginning of the 
war the wastage of all the common metals has 
been tremendous. The belligerents have been 
hurling iron, steel, lead and copper at each 
other in quantities so vast that future arche- 
ologists may map the course of the struggle 
from the scrap heaps. 

Germany especially is in urgent need of 
copper. Long ago the government melted down 
its copper and its nickel coins and substituted 
iron currency. In spite of that, the price of 
copper and of bronze soon rose from about 
fifteen cents a pound to eighty cents. In Ger- 
many the scarcity of copper is owing not only 
to its use in many kinds of munitions but 
also to the fact that the output of the mines of 
the country—about 55,500,000 pounds a year 
—is always much less than the needs of the 
nation require. 

At present two thirds of the world’s pro- 
duction of copper is absorbed by the electrical 
industry. Telephone and telegraph systems 
have taken 600,000 tons, submarine cables about 
10,000 tons, and electric railway, lighting and 
power stations in this ccuntry alone have used 
about 50,000 tons. Cop,er enters extensively 
into the manufacture of machinery, automo- 
biles, builders’ hardware and _ nickel-plated 
goods; for brass or bronze, of which it is the 
chief constituent, has a thousand uses and 
forms a part of articles as diverse as shoe eye- 
lets and the roofs of houses. 

Even before the war economists predicted 
that the present sources of supply of copper 
would last not longer than a generation. They 
estimate that the mines of this country still 
contain 10,000,000 tons, and that foreign mines 
have about as much more. Even at the present 
rate of consumption, therefore, the supply now 
in sight would last only about twenty years, 
and the rate of consumption, instead of being 
stationary, is constantly. rising. Twenty-five 
years ago the world produced ° 265,400 tons, 
last year 1,000,000 tons. The price here in 
America has already risen from thirteen to 
twenty-seven cents a pound. Evidently the 
world must either find new deposits or discover 
a substitute metal. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the army 
appropriation billon July 27th. The bill, 
which was the largest of its kind ever passed, 
carried $313,970,000, an increase of $131, 667, - 
000 over the amount appropriated by the 
House, where the bill originated. The in- 
crease is mainly due to the mobilization of the 
National Guard and the subsequent expendi- 
tures for transportation, equipment and sub- 
sistence. The action of the Senate brings the 
total for ‘‘preparedness’’ this year up to $685, - 
343,017, but this amount is subject to revision, 
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because the army bill follows the navy bill 
into conference, where reductions in both are 
probable. a 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Charles 

Evans Hughes received the official notice 
of his nomination for the presidency at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Monday evening, July 
sist, and delivered the speech that will be the 
keynote of the Republican campaign. Mr. 
Roosevelt and other leading Progressives were 
present. Mr. Hughes declared himself in 
favor of a constitutional amendment that will 
give the suffrage to women in all states. 

& 


HE APPAM CASE.—Judge Waddill of 

the United States District Court, in a 
decision made on July 29th, ruled that the 
British steamship Appam, which a prize crew 
from the German raider Méwe brought into 
Norfolk last January, is still the lawful prop- 
erty of its British owners. The decision means 
that belligerent nations may not use American 
ports as asylum for their prizes of war. 

& 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS.—Health Com- 

missioner Emerson of New York arranged 
for about twenty of the leading scientists in 
pathology and experimental medicine in the 
United States to meet in that city early in 
August to study infantile paralysis and to 
confer with local experts on the origin and 
treatment of the disease. Up to August ist 
the number of cases in New York had reached 
nearly four thousand, and the number of deaths 
about eight hundred. 

& 


REST FIRES.—During the last days of 
July, forest fires swept several towns in 
northern Ontario and caused the loss of one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred lives. 
e 


UNITIONS EXPLOSION. —A fire on a 

barge loaded with high explosives caused 
a loss of nearly twenty million dollars in Jersey 
City and New York on July 30th. The prop- 
erty destroyed included eighty-seven cars filled 
with munitions awaiting shipment to the 
Allies, and also many warehouses, piers and 
barges. ‘The damage to windows in New York 
was fully a million dollars. Six persons were 
killed and thirty-five injured. Had it not been 
Sunday, the loss of life must have been far 
greater. Warrants were issued for high offi- 
cials of railway and storage companies. 

& 


HE DEUTSCHLAND. —On August 

1st, the German submarine merchantman 
Deutschland, the first craft of its kind to 
cross the Atlantic, left Baltimore on its return 
voyage to Bremen. 

ARM LOAN BOARD.—On July 27th, 

the President named Charles E. Lobdell 
of Great Bend, Kansas, George W. Norris of 
Philadelphia, William S. A. Smith of Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Herbert 
Quick of Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia, as members 
of the Farm Loan Board 
created by the new rural 
credits law. Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury McAdoo is 
ex officio chairman of the 
board. After a tour of the 
country the board will de- 
termine the boundaries of 
the twelve districts to be 
created under the law, and 
will select the cities that will be the centre of 
the farm-loan business of their respective 
districts, ® 


EXICO.—On July 28th, Mr. Polk, acting 

Secretary of State, agreed to the proposal 
of General Carranza for a joint commission of 
six to adjust the differences between the United 
States and Mexico. The commission, which 
will meet at once in this country, will have 
broad powers in relation to every matter that 
has menaced the friendly relations of the two 
countries. ——A bandit raid near Fort Han- 
cock, Texas, on July 31st, cost the lives of two 
Americans. Five bandits were killed. —A 
report from Empalme, Sonora, told of the ex- 
plosion of a car of dynamite, which killed 60 
Carranza soldiers and wounded 40. 

% 


RELAND.—On July 31st, Premier Asquith 
+ announced that Henry Edward Duke will 
be the new secretary for Ireland. In Parlia- 
ment that day John Redmond expressed the 
dissatisfaction of the Nationalists that the 
interim government will be in the hands of 
the Unionists. The debate made the prospect 
of an amicable settlement seem far distant. — 
Roger Casement, a leader in the recent Irish 
rebellion, was executed on August 3d. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From July 27th to August 2d.) 


The first month of the Allied offensive on 
the western front closed with the French press- 
Ing close to their present objective, Péronne, 
and the British making progress less rapidly 
toward their goal, Bapaume—both towns being 
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railway centres of great importance to the 
German lines of communication. The net 
gain in territory during the month was not 
impressive, in view of the cost, but the other 
considerations made the Allied commanders 
express complete satisfaction with the progress 
made. The heavy gunfire was continuous 
during the week, and the quantity of artillery 
ammunition used by the Allies made the earlier 
German expenditure of shell at Verdun fade 
into insignificance. 

Infantry attacks were not so numerous as 
during the week before. Delville Wood was 
again the scene of desperate fighting, and the 
British held their advantage there. The Ger- 
mans, on July 3ist, made violent - counter- 
attacks on the French positions in Hem Wood, 
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A FRENCH CAPTIVE OBSERVATION BALLOON. 


on Monacu Farm and, in the neighborhood 
of Verdun, on the left bank of the Meuse. 
Berlin reported that British assaults near 
Pozitres and Longueval were repulsed on July 
3lst and about eight hundred prisoners cap- 
tured. The British Royal Flying Corps car- 
ried out an extensive raid and dropped seven 
tons of explosives behind the German lines, 
blowing up a train, a supply depot and an 
aéroplane on the ground. There were many 
aérial encounters, and both sides lost several 
machines. London announced that the British 
casualties on all fronts during July were 7084 
officers and 52,591 men. 

On the eastern front the steady Russian 
advance continued, both north and south of 
Lemberg, the objective point. There was no 
news of importance from the region south of 
Riga, but in southern Volhynia and north- 
eastern Galicia the culmination of the campaign 
seemed at hand. The Russians have not been 
headed since they crossed the Lipa River, and 
they have forced the retreating Austrians from 
each new position without serious difficulty. 
On July 28th, they occupied Brody, an im- 
portant base on the railway from Lemberg to 
Dubno, only fifty-eight miles from the Galician 
capital. On the same day, west of Lutsk, they 
broke through the Teuton lines and captured 
nine thousand prisoners and forty-six guns. 
‘The Germans sent heavy reinforcements to the 
region near Brody, and on July 31st bombarded 
that city. 

It has been obvious that Gen. Brussiloff has 
aimed to isolate the Austrians from the Ger- 
man armies on the northern part of the Rus- 
sian front, and when August began he seemed 
in a fair way to accomplish that result. The 
continued pressure seemed likely to force the 
evacuation of both Kovel and Vladimir-Vol- 
ynski, if not Lemberg itself, and to imperil 
the existence of the demoralized Austrian 
forces. The presence of a Turkish army corps 
in defense of the Austrian line, in spite of 
Russian progress through Armenia, was a 
confession of the distress in which Austria 
found itself. The Austrian losses since the 
latest Russian offensive began have been 
about 300,000 prisoners and not less than an 
equal number of killed and wounded. That 
total, added to the known Austrian losses of 
almost 3,000,000 in the earlier stages of the 
war, indicates something of Austria’s plight 
two years after it began the war by its attack 
on Serbia. 

In the Tirol the Italians pressed the Aus- 
trians slowly back. The week brought no 
important developments there or in the Turkish 
theatre of war. 

Captain Fryatt of the British steamship 
Brussels, which was captured near Zeebrugge 
by German destroyers in June, was executed 
after trial before a German court-martial on 
the charge that his vessel attempted in March, 
1915, to ram the German submarine U-33. 
The news of the execution aroused a feeling 
in England no less bitter than that which fol- 
lowed the execution of Miss Cavell. 

Berlin announced on July 30th that in the 
first two years of the war the Central Powers 
had captured 2,678,000 prisoners. Of those 
taken prisoners by the Germans, 5947 officers 
and 348,000 men were French, 9109 officers and 
1,202,000 men were Russian, and 947 officers 
and 30,000 men were British. 

Three Zeppelins visited the English coast on 
July 29th and dropped bombs in Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, but there were no casualties, 
according to the British official report. There 
were other raids on the eastern coast on 
August 1st and August 2d. 

England bestowed the Distinguished Service 
Order on Lieut. G. R. MeCubbin of the Royal 
Flying Corps, who vanquished Lieutenant 





Immelmann, the German aviator who was 
credited with bringing down fifteen enemy | 
aéroplanes. 
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OODYEAR Cord Tires were once 
considered the special prerogative of 
the larger and costlier cars. 


But now a tremendous demand has spru 
sone owners of cars of every size, an 
ost every class. 


For these motorists also are keen for the 
longer gas mileage, the power-saving and the 
freedom from stone-bruise which are assured 
by Goodyear Cord Tires. 


And they do not let a slightly higher 
price stand in the way of getting such ad- 
vantages and economies. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
















Double-thick All- 
Weather and Rib- 
bed Treads, for 
rear and front 
wheels. The deep, 
sharp All-Weather 
grips resist skid- 
ding and give great 
traction. The rib- 
bed Tread assists 
easy steering. 


No-Hook and Q. D. 
Clincher types, for 
gasoline and elec- 
tric cars. Goodyear 
Tires, Heavy Tour- 
ist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Accessories 
are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers 
everywhere. 





ITH a crisp, sweet outside and a delicious 


creamy filling within, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


are a confection appropriate for any dessert occasion. 


In ten-cent and in twenty-five-cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THB RECRUIT 
“@y Helen A.Saxon # 


hrough all the anguish of these days, 
The haunting horror and the woe, 
One thing can set my thought ablaze, 
My memory aglow. 


It is his look just as he turned 
After the last good-by was said, 

A look as though for him there burned 
A beacon light ahead. 


As though he saw what we see not 
Past this dark world’s horizon rim, 

A faith, a hope, by us uncaught 
That swung to range for him. 


As though his spirit, winged, had flown 
Past stormy seas on some far quest, 

And, like a bird, had found its own 
Hid in a quiet nest. 














HAVING PATIENCE WITH GROWTH. 

T’S not easy to state the case, Mr. War- 

« ner,” said Ralph Horner. ‘‘Even before 

I joined the church I’d always lived a 

pretty straight, clean life, but as I read 

the New Testament it seemed to me that 

being a Christian would put something 

into my life that wasn’t there before. That verse 

about being a ‘new creature in Christ Jesus,’ for 

example, appealed to me, and the promise of 
‘power from on high.’ ” 

“And you haven’t found it so.” It surprised 
Ralph that Mr. Warner put this as a fact and not 
as a question. 

“T can’t exactly say that, but it hasn’t been quite 
what Il expected. I haven’t shirked. I’ve tried 
my level best to keep close to God, and still I 
can’t feel that I’m a ‘new creature.’ I can’t see 
that there are new, strong forces in my life—out- 
side myself, as you might say.” 

“I’m glad you came to me, Ralph,” the minister 
said, shuffling the sheets of his unfinished sermon. 
“You’ve arrived at a critical point in your experi- 
ence, a point where a good many Christians lose 
their grip and turn back. They set out full of 
enthusiasm, and expect that everything is going 
to be done in a moment—or in a year. But that 
isn’t God’s way. Goid’s best work, and man’s best 
work, too, is done slowly. We must learn to wait. 
And that is one of the hardest of all hard lessons 
to learn. 

“This beautiful world of ours has been a long, 
long time in building. If you and I could have 
looked at the result after a hundred years, say, or 
even a thousand years, we could hardly have be- 
lieved that the finished product would be what it 
is. Perhaps we should have said what you said 
about yourself—that there wasn’t much change 
from the original condition of things; nothing 
noticeable or striking, at all events. 

“God has a great work on his hands when He 
undertakes to mould one of our poor, faltering, 
imperfect lives into what Paul calls ‘a perfect 
man,’ shaped and fashioned and rounded out to 
the ‘measure of the fullness of Christ.’ It isn’t an 
attenuated miniature God aims at. He makes the 
pattern life-size—after Christ. Is it any wonder, 
Raiph, that it takes time and patience to get 
results? Is it any wonder that an eighteen- 
months-old Christian has even less to show of 
what he will be one day than an eighteen-months- 
old infant in arms? At best, the child may live 
fourscore years, but the ‘new creature’ you spoke 
of—the babe newborn in Christ—is being fashioned 
for eternity.” 

“You’ve helped me, Mr. Warner,” Ralph ex- 
claimed gratefully. “I ought to have seen that for 
myself. I’ve expected too much.” 

“Not too much, Ralph, but too soon,” the min- 
ister amended, smiling. 


& & 


LULLABIES. 


Y the window sat Mrs. Redding, patting 
the back of Baby Robert, who found 
sleep difficult because of his new teeth. 
It had been a hot, trying day, for Ned 
and Rita, the twins, had seemed unu- 
sually inventive and quarrelsome, and 

prickly heat had made even quiet Madge cross 
and unreasonable. Mrs. Redding had taken pains 
to prepare her husband’s favorite dishes for sup- 
per, and then he had telephoned that he would not 
be home until late. She felt very tired, and not at 
all cheerful. 

Through the moonlit dusk the notes of a piano 
sounded faintly. Mrs. Redding knew who the 
musician was, and as she looked across the square 
at the dimly lighted windows of the Lansford 
mansion, a mutinous look appeared about her 
pretty mouth, grown slightly fretful at the corners 
of late. How she had loved to sit and play by the 
hour like that on summer evenings during her girl- 
hood, letting the happiness in her heart ripple out 
through her well-trained fingers! But now — 

“Sometimes,” she said in an intense little voice, 
“IT almost wish I were Mrs. Lansford!” 

“Why, Sallie!” remonstrated Aunt Mary, drop- 
ping her magazine in surprise. ‘That poor, lonely 
woman? And you with Tom and your lovely 
children!” 

“Auntie, dear, I do love my family—you know 
that! And I don’t envy her the big house and the 
servants and her pretty clothes. Maybe you won’t 
understand, but—it’s the music I want. I get so 
hungry for it, and there’s never any time nowa- 
days, somehow. She must be happy when she can 
sit and play like that—at least, 1 used to be. Some- 
times it doesn’t seem as though things averaged 
right!” 

“I hope you’ll get acquainted soon. She’s a 
very sweet woman,” was all Aunt Mary said, 
wisely refraining from argument, as she noted 
the tired lines in her niece’s face. 

Soon after that the two ladies were on the same 
club committee, and Judge Lansford’s young 
widow invited her neighbor to her home for an 
afternoon conference. Mrs. Redding had to wait 
a few moments while her hostess talked with a 
plumber. As she looked about the beautiful room, 
with its artistic rug unmarred by “messes” of toys 
and crumbs, and its shining colonial furniture un- 
sullied by marks of sticky fingers, her feeling of 
discontent sprang up anew. The piano was a 
modest upright, like her own, but what hours of 
pleasure and musical growth it represented! 
There was a pile of music on the stand beside it, 
and the caller ventured to peep at them, for the 

















vagrant snatches that had floated to her across 
the square had been too faint to do more than sug- 
gest, now and then, something familiar. She 
scanned the titles: Gounod’s “Cradle Song”; 
Grieg’s “Berceuse”; Peel’s “My Bed is Like a 
Little Boat”; Schumann’s “‘Wiegenlied”; DeKo- 
ven’s “Norse Lullaby”; “Sweet and Low” — 

“Why!” she told herself, with a quick breath of 
enlightenment. “They’re all lullabies! And she 
has no—” Just then her hostess came in, with a 
smiling apology. As she noted Mrs. Redding’s 
occupation she sent a quick glance into her frankly 
sympathetic eyes, and spoke impulsively, with a 
little shade of sadness in her own face. 

“Yes; my music isall for the babies I never had. 
I play for my dream children every night, to try 
to keep from getting lonely; but it’s not the real 
thing, is it? I look over at your windows and 
think that you’re putting your real ones to bed— 
and sometimes it doesn’t seem as though things 
were evenly divided!” 


* © 


MAKING NEW FACES FOR THE 
WOUNDED. 


Woe the European war broke out, Lieut. 
Derwent Wood, the son of an American 
father and an English mother, had already 
won fame as a sculptor. Past the age of enlist- 
ment, he joined the Royal Army Medical Corps as 
assistant, and was sent to a London military hos- 
pital, already filled with w ded and imed 
British soldiers. In a few days he was drafted 
into the wards to take plaster casts of damaged 
limbs, and in the course of his work he saw the 
saddest sights of the war—the men with mutilated 
faces. 

The sight so affected him that he went to his 
colonel and said, “Let me see what I can do for 
these poor fellows. I believe I can do something 
anyway.” 

Consent was gladly given. His skill as sculptor 
stood him in good stead here. By means of masks 
of thin copper, tinted to resemble flesh, he has 
wrought marvelous transformations in the facial 
appearance of horribly disfigured men. 

One case among many in which happiness was 
made to displace despair was that of Trooper 





Everitt, whose face had been smashed by an ex-- 


plosive bullet. His nose had been carried away 
almost entirely and his left cheek torn open from 
his ear to the corner of his mouth. Before the 
war he was a taxi driver, and now, made present- 
able by the wonderful facial mask that Lieuten- 
ant Wood has contrived for him,—a mask consisting 
of false nose, cheek and moustache,—he is plying 
his old trade and prospering. , 

“When he saw himself for the first time,” said 
the sculptor, “he jumped for joy.” 

Interviewed by the London representative of 
the New York Sun, Lieutenant Wood said: 

“I spent months in experiments before I under- 
took my first case. That was in December last, 
and my patient was Trooper Everitt. My ‘masks,’ 
as we call them, consist of plates of thin copper, 
silvered and then painted to match the hue of the 
patient’s skin. They are light to wear, they fit 
like gloves, and the men declare that they give no 
discomfort whatever. 

“Yes, they are intended to be removed at night 
exactly like a set of false teeth, and they are easily 
cleaned with a little potato juice. Most of them 
can be kept in place by means of ether gum, such 
as actors use, but, in cases of artificial eyes and 
noses, I prefer to ‘build’ them on spectacles, 
which assist to keep them in place, and which 
themselves are held firm by means of a couple of 
small straps at the back.” 


* © 


A HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 


NE summer evening, says a Companion con- 
QO tributor, I-was waiting for a street car ona 

quiet corner in the suburbs of a city of the 
Middle West. The are light was enveloped with 
a haze of tiny insects that danced about it. 

All at once a shadowy pair of dark wings swooped 
into the circle of light; they darted once round it 
and then glided off into the darkness. After a 
short interval they noiselessly reappeared, circled 
the light once more and departed as before. This 
time I heard a soft buzzing or humming, like the 
drone of a fly in a web, as the bird swept through 
the air. During his second absence, I heard a 
whippoorwill call so near me that I could distin- 
guish the “cluck” with which the bird invariably 
ends his cry. 

He repeated the call several times in rapid suc- 
cession, as if calling his mate to join him in his 
feast. But he could not waste too much time call- 
ing, and soon he whisked into sight once more. 
This time I saw his wide-open beak, like an empty 
purse, and the white edging of his tail feathers as 
he flashed out of sight. 

I let my car go on without me and sat down on 
the curb to watch the performance. I timed the 
bird’s flights by my watch and found that in five 
minutes he encircled the light seven times. I 
noticed that, although the insects always scattered 
to all sides when the bird dashed in upon them, 
before he was through with his music the swarm 
had reassembled and were dancing about as gayly 
as though winged death was a thing they had 
never dreamed of. 

“Now I wonder,” I asked myself, “does he go to 
his perch to let the gnats collect again, and call 
to occupy the time of waiting, or does he go to his 
vantage post to call, knowing that the insects will 
continue to gather as long as he cares to feed?” 

It seemed hopeless to attempt to solve this prob- 
lem in whippoorwill psychology, but presently it 
solved itself. For while the winged dreadnaught 
was making one of his circling raids there came a 
“whippoorwill” from the near-by darkness that 
sent him hurrying away in that direction as rapidly 
as possible. 

After a short silence, while the birds probably 
arranged their plan of campaign, they both re- 
turned to the attack. Now a bird circled the light 
about every fifteen seconds, and no time was lost 
in calling. The swarm of insects would no sooner 
collect about the light after one of the deadly 
swoops than a bird would come volplaning into its 
midst agein. The birds had established their 
lookout perch on a tall eleetric-light pole, and took 
turns at flying into that swarm. One would perch 
there while the other flew about, and as its mate 
approached on the home stretch, the first bird 
would start away from the post and be on its way 
toward the light while the insects were assembling. 
So intent were the birds on their feeding that I 
walked over and took up my stand almost under 
the pole, yet they flew back and forth as fearlessly 
as if there were no human being within miles. 
One of the birds was a female, and so I decided 
that Mr. William had arrived on the scene first 


and had been so anxious to share his plenty that 
he had kept calling until his mate came. 

I left them still playing their relay flight, feeling 
sure that they could continue it until daylight, if 
the supply of insects held out. Their chief food, 
clearly enough, was mosquitoes; therefore all 
bald-headed men who love suburban and rural 
spots, and all thin-skinned people who cannot 
endure the odor of mosquito ‘“‘dope” should be 
very friendly to the whippoorwill and other night- 
feeding birds. 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 

















“ Now, sir, will you come along with me nicely, 


or shall I use force?” 
—Drawn by Clifton Meek. 
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WHEN NICK AND DICK RAN AWAY. 


NIMALS as well as human beings sometimes 

A do things under the lash that they would be 

afraid to try under ordinary circumstances, 

A young woman from Missouri who loves horses 

and understands how to manage them writes as 
follows: 

I was driving a young team. They were sleek, 
clean-limbed animals, ‘“‘coming fours’’ as the farm- 
ers say. They traveled freely and I was enjoying 
the drive immensely, when just as we reached the 
railway track, Dick, frightened by something or 
other at the side of the road, snorted and slowed 
up. Nick also began to look nervously about, and 
both horses stopped. I had never driven the team 
before, but my cousin had warned me they were 
full of life and not perfectly broken, and that if 
they were scared I was to get to their heads at 
once. That was against my judgment, but I jumped 
out and, speaking soothingly, reached for Dick’s 
bridle. I grasped it just at the moment that Nick 
bolted. Dick reared up till I'swung clear of the 
ground, swerved sharply toward his mate, flung 
me aside, and away they flew. 

Unhurt but startled, I sprang to my feet.. The 
thought that the team intrusted to my care was 
‘running away to a costly wreck was not pleasant. 

Strangely enough, they had started straight down 
the track; bumpety-bump, jerk, b-r-r-r went the 
wheels over the ties. I took time to be thankful I 
was not taking that ride with them. Soon the 
horses tore themselves loose and dashed on; the 
buggy, reeling dizzily, sidled off the track and 
crashed down the embankment, but the horses 
raced on. Then to my horror I remembered the 
trestle! It was just before them—a long trestle 
that ran across the creek and the bottoms on either 
side of the stream. Surely they would either turn 
or stop. 

They did neither; they did not even slacken 
their pace. Once I thought Nick stumbled, but 
they went on. They would surely fall! Horrified 
visions of mangled horses swam before me; it 
was an utterly incredible thing for a team to run 
safely over a trestle. If they stopped out there, 
how could I get them back? Weak and trembling 
I stumbled along the track after them. As I 
neared the trestle I saw the team leave it, go down 
the embankment more and more slowly and stop 
at the right-of-way fence. 

I realized that many rods of trestle—trestle that 
I dare not walk—and as much mud and water lay 
between me and my team; but just then I saw 
a farmer leave his plough and come toward me. 
With help in sight I just dropped down and wept. 

Do not talk to me about the decline of gallantry. 
Inever yet got into trouble but some man appeared 
to help me—to patch harness or singletrees or lend 
me shafts or a wheel and send me on my way 
rejoicing. So now, while I rested, this good man 
brought back the wanderers by a circuitous route, 
his son went for a tongue and a few little things 
like that, and they worked over the buggy till it 
was almost as good as new. Then the subdued 
but unscathed horses drew me soberly home again. 
And to this day, on the railway trestle just east of 
Brookfield, Missouri, you may see the hoofprints 
of Nick and Dick on such ties as the section men 
have spared. 

® ® 


MISS BATT’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


ee HAT a pleasant sewing room you have!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hooper, a newcomer in 


the village. ‘From this bay window you 
can see nearly the length of the street. You surely 
are never lonesome?” 

Miss Batt, the seamstress, disgorged a few dozen 
pins from her mouth and said acidly, “Lonesome! 
1 should think not! Every man, woman and child 
on this street seems set and determined to shift 
responsibility onto me! Seems as if every five min- 
utes there’s something for me to tend to. They 
all know I set right here, day in and day out; and 
if I’m not shooing the Pratts’ youngest out from 
under an automobile, I’m pulling fishhooks out of 
Timmie Jones’ fingers or toes, or telling strangers 
where the neighbors are at.” 

Suddenly she peered sharply over her glasses 
at the house next door. “There!” said she. 
“‘What’d I say! There’s somebody, I don’t know 
who, has gone and left that covered wagon with- 
out hitching, and I’ve got to have that on my mind, 
busy’s I am. Sometimes I vow and declare 1’ll 
have nothing to do with—I knew it! I knew it! 
That horse is walking off!” Miss Batt threw up 
the window. 

*“‘Whoa!” she shouted peremptorily. 
there!” 

The horse in the street braced his feet so sud- 
denly that things in the covered wagon rattled. 

“But Miss —” began Mrs. Hooper, when again 
the horse started and again Miss Batt cried shrilly, 
‘Whoa, sir! Whoa!” Obediently the horse again 
braced and lay back in the breeching. 

“Land sakes,” said Miss Batt, exasperated, 


“Whoa, 








“where is that man? Just once more and I’ll — 
There he goes!” Miss Batt leaned far out of the 
window and bawled desperately, ““Whoa, I say! 
Whoa, there!” with the most astonishing results. 

The submissive animal almost sat down, and 
over his head, spread-eagle fashion, went the 
driver, who had been in the covered wagon since 
the horse first started. Dazedly the man picked 
himself up; nearsightedly he peered, first on,one 
side and then on the other of his amazing steed; 
then very cautiously he gathered up his reins, and 
with many a backward glance slowly mounted to 
his seat. The old horse ambled off. 

Miss Batt’s eyes nearly popped out of her head 
as she gazed, Then she closed the window with a 
bang and asked crisply: 

“‘When’d you say you wanted this?” 

But Mrs. Hooper had gone. 


® & 
A SCHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE. 


HE notes and letters of John Hay serve as 

peepholes through which, after these many 

years, we can look directly at the famous 
persons with whom he was thrown during the 
Rebellion. Fragmentary as these records are, 
says Mr. William Roscoe Thayer in his life of Hay, 
they are so characteristic, so vital, that they reveal 
much. We often regret that this quick-eyed ob- 
server lacked the time to chronicle regularly each 
night, as the methodical Gideon Welles was doing, 
the happenings of the day. But the spontaneity 
of his minutes, their frankness and vivacious lan- 
guage console us for their sketchiness. 

Hay was acute in seeing and keen in judging, 
but he did not turn cynic. Daily examples of 
selfishness passed before him, but his healthy 
trust in human nature was fortified by living close 
to Lincoln; and then—he was only twenty-three. 

On September 5, 1862, he reports this bit of con- 
versation with Seward: 

“*Mr. Hay,’ said the Secretary of State, ‘what is 
the use of growing old? You learn something of 
men and things, but never until it is too late to use 
it. Ihave only just now found out what military 
jealousy is. . . . The other day I went down to 
Alexandria and found General McClellan’s army 
landing. I considered our armies united and 
thought them invincible. I went home, and the 
first news I received was that each had been at- 
tacked and each beaten. It had never occurred 
to me that jealousy could prevent these generals 
from acting for their common fame and the welfare 
of the country.’ 

“T said it never would have seemed possible to 
me that one American general should write to the 
President suggesting that ‘Pope should be allowed 
to get out of his own scrape his own way.’ 

“He answered, ‘I don’t see why you should have 
expectedit. Youarenotold. I should have known 
it.’ He said this gloomily and sadly.” 


* & 


A FAMOUS ROAD. 


VERYONE who has read ‘Kim’ will agree 
E with the New York Sun that the Grand 

Trunk Road of India is by all means the 
most romantic highway in the world. That paper 
says of it: 

A stately avenue of three roads in one —the 
centre of hard metal, the roads on each side ankle- 
deep in silvery dust—fringed by double rows of 
trees, it runs for fourteen hundred miles through 
the vast northern plain that skirts the Himalayas, 
from Calcutta to far Peshawar, which keeps sen- 
tinel at the gate of Afghanistan. 

From horizon to horizon it stretches like a broad 
white ribbon, as straight as if traced by a gigantic 
ruler. And dotted along the entire length are hun- 
dreds of serats (wayside rest houses), each with 
its arched and turreted gateway, its spacious in- 
closure, where humans share shelter with oxen, 
camels and goats, and its central well of sparkling 
water. 

For three thousand years the Himalayas have 
looked down on this road, and have seen it as they 
see it to-day. It has seen a hundred generations 
of men come and go; a score of dynasties rise and 
fall. And yet to-day it is to the eye exactly the 
Same as in the long-gone time when Nineveh was 
a proud city, and our ancestors gnawed bones in 
their caves. 
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A SOLDIER’S SIMPLE TASTES. 


ENERAL Joffre’s cook was once the chef of 
a famous Paris restaurant, and he is highly 
dissatisfied with the general’s taste in food, 
according to a London correspondent. He says 
that the general prefers beef that has been boiled 
in the soup to the finest culinary efforts in the way 
of fillets of sole cooked with a wine sauce. He is 
also extremely fond of cabbage, but at every meal 
he insists upon having a salad, which he eats with 
hard-boiled eggs and flavors copiously with an 
English sauce. 

One day Monsieur Clemenceau came to lunch 
with the general, and, to the dismay of the chef, 
he brought his own luncheon with him. He handed 
the chef a box of macaroni, which he instructed 
him to boil in water “‘not salted too much.” Then 
he took two bananas from a paper bag and said 
they were to be put on the table. Joffre and 
Clemenceau drank mineral water with their luncli- 
eon, but the former prime minister had to forego 
his dessert, for the general ate one of the bananas 
with such relish that he promptly offered him the 
other, and it was instantly accepted. 
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A BUSY LADY. 
[De Esther went to visit her Aunt Harriet 


& 


for the first time. When she returned slie 
remarked that her aunt was always busy. 

‘‘What does she do, dear,” queried the mother, 
“to keep her so very busy?” 

“Why,” said the little girl, “she spends all day 
long hiding her silver in fifty different places so 
the burglars that she is sure are coming can’t find 
” 

“Goodness!’’ exclaimed the mother. 

“And,” continued Esther, “she spends all night 
hunting for it and gathering it into one pile in case 
of fire.” 


a 
eo 
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MANDY’S COMPLIMENT. 


HE morning after the coming-out party, 
Mandy, the cook, thus greeted the young girl 
for whom it was given: - 
“Miss Annie, yo’ sho’ did look sweet las’ nigiit! 
My, I hardly knowed yo’! Dey wasn’t a thing 


erbout yo’ dat looked natchel!” 
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PUZZLES. 


1. DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
Overthrown; relating to Babylon; conveyed 
back; a shopkeeper; bringing forth; novelists; 
those who ransom; apostates; permanent dwell- 
ings. 
Tiagenaie: Left to right, a peculiar sect men- 
tioned in the Bible; right to left, advised against. 








2. DIAMOND. 
_ A vowel; acomposer; bitter; business; becom- 
ing sour; a word used as a charm in magic; the 
act of assenting; wears; a bower; the opposite of 
nature; a vowel. 





















































DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 

















KING GER-UMP AND THE FLIXIE-FLIES. 
BY OSWALD M. RICKARD. 


Old King Ger-ump was sitting upon a lily pad; 
He’d passed the night in croaking and his heart was rather sad. 
He said, ‘‘l need a tonic to drive the blues away; 

I'd like to have some callers to cheer me up to-day.”’ 


No sooner had he spoken than, far up in the skies, 

He saw his callers coming, the fluttering flixie-flies! 
They hovered o’er the forest that grew beside the lake, 
And then came darting downward into the tangled brake. 


**Ho, ho! Ha, hal!’’ they shouted. Oh, such a merry din! 
“This is the place we’ve wanted to hold our picnic in!”"’ 

Old King Ger-ump was beaming; no more his heart was sad; 
And he gave them hearty welcome to share his lily pad. 





Then such a jolly picnic was never known before 
In any cove or corner along that shady shore. 

Old King Ger-ump politely refused to show surprise, 
However strange the antics of the little flixie-flies. 


They climbed among the rushes and caught a dragon fly, 
And from a bit of cobweb made reins to drive it by; 
They lunched on seeds of lilies, they paddled a canoe, 
And every fleeting moment brought something else to do. 


But best of all the pleasures that filled the picnic day 
Old King Ger-ump provided—oh, such a game to play! 
He let them climb upon him and then a-sliding go, 
Ker-splash! into the water that waited just below! 


At last, in early twilight, with lingering good-byes, 
They one by one departed, the fluttering flixie-flies, 
And King Ger-ump, delighted with such a joyful day, 
Sat down among the rushes to croak the night away. 





? did errands for an old woman. Fred Harring- 

PEG S PRIZE. ton kept his lawn so neatly trimmed that all 

BY JOHN B. APPLETON. who passed by admired it. Brooks Converse 
took home a stray dog that was lame. 

F “aa father of Randolph Brown first Before July was over the zeal of those boys 
called him ‘‘Peg’’ because he always | began to flag. So it was with a dozen others 
kept ‘‘pegging away’’ at anything he | who set out to win in one way or another the 

started on. For a long time no one else called | favor of the ten unknown judges. 

him by that name, but one summer, when he} What was Peg Brown doing all the time? 

was about ten years old, something happened | He was collecting old newspapers and scraps 

that made the name familiar to everyone in | of wrapping paper that he found in the streets, 
the village and fastened it to him for life. |on vacant lots, in yards, round the Common 

When school closed in June that year the | and in public places generally. Day after day 
teacher said to the boys, ‘‘Next September, | he did that wherever he happened to be, and 
when school opens again, I shall give a prize | whenever he picked up a paper he carefully 
of five dollars to the one of your number about | folded it and carried it home. When anyone 
whom I hear the best things during the long | spoke to him about it, he just laughed and 
vacation. I have asked ten men in the village | looked round for another old newspaper. Nor 
to act as judges; that is, they will keep their| did he quit after a week or a month. Day 
eyes open when any of you are round, and [ | after day all summer long he gathered waste 
shall award the prize mainly on the reports | paper and piled it away at home. At first he 
that they give me. I shall not tell you their | had picked up nothing but paper, but soon he 
names, but you all know them and all of them | extended his programme and began to gather 
know you. The contest is open to all the| bottles, scraps of old iron and other things, 
boys in the school, and I hope you will all try | which, his mother said, would fill the cellar to 
to win—not simply for the sake of the prize, | overflowing before the vacation was over. He 

but for the honor of the school and the village. ’’ | did not make a regular business of it, but did 

At first almost every boy was determined to | his usual chores and had as much fun as any 
Win the prize. There was much talk about it| boy in the village through the long vacation. 
wherever the boys met. Some of them tried | Still, day by day, his strange collection grew. 
to figure out who the ten judges were, but! On the first day of school the teacher awarded 
they soon decided that it would not help them | the prize. 

much to know, and so settled down to the con-| ‘‘Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I find that if the prize 

test in good-natured rivalry. had been awarded in July, ten or twelve of 

Billy Fletcher, who worked in a grocery | you would have been tied for it. But you 
store during the vacation, was so polite to the | know the last laps of a long race are the laps 
customers that he rather overdid it, and one| that count. The ten judges agree that the 





day some one laughed at him and then he lost | prize belongs to Randolph Brown, the boy who 
his temper and also lost interest in the prize. kept pegging away.’’ 

John Varney made a point of helping old | 
persons or children on and off trolley cars on 
which he happened to be riding, but he got 
tired of it in a week or two. 


There was much clapping of hands, for they 
all liked Peg. Then the teacher went on: 

‘*The judges also agree that the winner of 
Nick Patterson | the prize worked so faithfully through the 













summer in making the streets and the Common | 


neater and more attractive that he has earned 
more than the five-dollar prize. Therefore 
each of them has added a dollar to the prize, 
and I have the pleasure of giving him a prize 
of fifteen dollars instead of one of five dollars. ’’ 

There was much more applause as Peg 
stepped forward and took the fifteen crisp dollar 
bills that the teacher held toward him. 

That is how Peg won a prize three times as 
large as the one he had tried for, and how he 
won a name in the village that was worth far 
more than the money. 

Nor was the fifteen dollars all the money 
reward that he gained, for he sold the waste 
paper, bottles and scrap iron to a junk dealer 
for a sum of money that was even larger than 
the prize itself. But he had counted on that. 


DRAWN BY H. S. ADAMS 


ww 
Will you have a cup of tea, Dolly? 
And a bit of candy, too? 
It’s the best we had and I’m very glad 
That some was left for you. 


Oh, yes, we had a lovely party, 
And I like them all, you know; 


Are not the one to go. 








3. RIDDLES. 
Be 
Tongue that never tires, 
Hands that never weary, 
Round of form and bright of face, 
Steady, a cheery ; 
If a boy were half as busy 
It would make his people dizzy! 
Il. 
{ creep upon you in the night, 
My feet are soft, my step is light; 
And when to-morrow morning comes 
I’ve paid a call at all your homes; 
I’ve trodden road and field—but never 
Look for my footfalls in a river! 


4. BEHEADINGS. 
Cut off my first syllable, and Iam the opposite of 
my whole; my second syllable means worthless; 
combine my third and fourth syllables, and I am 
strong and capable. 
Il. 

Whole, I ama weapon; behead me, I ama fruit; 
again behead, I am a medium of one of the senses ; 
transposed, I am a period of time. 

6 
5. 


From 1 to 2 is rest; 1 to 3, also 
rest; 1 to 4,a weapon; 1 to5,a 
snake; 1 to 6, to stretch forth; 
2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 6, a fish. 


STAR. 
2 
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6. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I 


I am a word of nine letters; my 6289 is used 
in soups; my 5 7 89 is owned by me; my 5439 
is a beast of burden; my 1 2 89 is pointed; my 
8 456 is lifeless; my 8259 isacity in Alaska; 
my whole is a flower. 

Il. 

Iam a word of seven letters; my 5 6 2 7 is part 
of an automobile; my 7 4 3 5 6 is to wander; my 
325 isa bad habit; my 7 41 is a small animal; 
my 57621 is large; my 43567 is bad for 
everyone; my whole is a bird. 

It. 

Iam a word of six letters; my 5 6 41 is cooked 
for dinner; my 126 is amusng; my 624 is 
worn by gentlemen; my 6 2 3 4 is in the ocean; 
my 1 25 4 is to possess knowledge; my 1456 
is a point of the compass; my whole is an adjective. 








When the Guests are Gone. 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


You never cry or scold, Dolly, 
Nor upset what I’ve planned; 

I never heard you speak a word, 
But I know you understand! 


So have a cup of tea, Dolly, 
And cake and candy, too; 


But when it’s through I’m glad that you The best of fun when the party’s done 


Is my little chat with you. 
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TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
= UBERCULOSIS is the medical man’s 
being and a germ—the tubercle bacillus. 
That germ is a good deal of a coward, 
for it always picks out persons who 
have impaired resisting power. Itisa 
taken hold it is very hard work to make it let go. 
It is mean and sly, because it starts to fight in a 
concealed, underhand way, trying the strength of 
its opponent, as it were, and increasing the force 

The doctors have not yet found any way in which 
to attack the tubercle bacillus directly. Some 
wise and happy man may one day find a specific 
remedy for tuberculosis, and then humanity will 
earth. In the meantime we must do the best we 
can, and that means that we must strengthen 
human beings for the contest. That we do by 
taking every means to build up the general health. 
torium treatment is very beneficial, because there 
the patient can have the results of a wise régime 
proved before his face and eyes. Such a régime 
includes a generous diet, an open-air life, and rest 
watching. Many people make the mistake of rest- 
ing too much at one stage and exercising too much 
at another; at a sanatorium that is impossible. 
Patients who have high temperature are not per- 
and then they must begin very gradually, and stop 
at once if the fever returns. It never does any- 
one good to get very tired, and it does the tuber- 
culous patient positive harm. 
germ, and not expect a cure in a week or menth. 
The reward for his persistence will come when he 
sees that the scales show a gradual gain in weight, 
that his temperature stays normal, that he craves 
coughs no more. 

Injections of tuberculin given early in the dis- 
ease often help to bring about a cure. They work 
by provoking the system to set up a reaction and 
these reactions sometimes ends in producing i in the 
system the power to “tolerate” the bacillus, which 
loses its power to harm. The treatment must be 
given only by men who are trained to give it, or it 


name for a contest between a human 
most obstinate germ, too, for when once it has 
of its blows as that strength weakens. 
see one more great scourge banished from the 
When the patient can afford it, a course of sana- 
and exercise taken by rule and under careful 
mitted to exercise until that has been overcome, 
The patient must learn to be as obstinate as his 
food again, is no longer tired all the time, and 
produce what are called “antibodies”; a series of 
may de more harm than good, 
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TURNING OVER STOCK. 


UNNING up to Penelope’s room, Olive 

Jessup stopped short in the doorway. 

“Penelope Ainslee! What are you 
doing? Are you going to move?” 
Penelope, burrowing in her closet, 
lifted a flushed face. On the bed was 
an assortment of clothing, finery and hat trim- 
ming; upon the chairs were several piles of books; 
against the dressing table stood a couple of 
pictures, and unwonted bits of glass and china 
crowded the mantelpiece. 

“TI can’t imagine,” Penelope remarked demurely, 
“what put such an idea into your head. Take a 
seat, Olive. There are places on the floor where 
you can sit. Iam simply turning over my stock.” 

“That seems a pretty accurate description of 
the situation,” Olive agreed, making a corner 
for herself on the bed. “When is it sufficiently 
turned ?” 

Penelope laughed and settled herself comfort- 
ably on the floor. 

“It’s all Uncle John’s fault; he put me up to it. 
I shall tell him so presently, and get him to hire a 
taxi to help me move my stock. He owes it to me, 
as I shall point out to him.” 

“Yes?” Olive politely agreed. 

Penelope wrapped her arms about her knees— 
an old trick of hers when she was “in for’ a real 
talk. 

**You see, he was talking about merchants and 
how they ‘turned over’ their stock every year, and 
counted stuff a loss that stayed on the shelves 
more than just so long. It was intensely inter- 
esting—Uncle John always is—but suddenly, right 
in the midst of it, an idea hit me so hard that I 
forgot everything else. It was the thought of all 
the ‘stock’ that I have had on my shelves for three 
years—five—even ten—never doing a bit of good 
to anyone in the world. I—I felt as if I were a 
mighty poor steward, Olive.” 

She nodded toward the bed, her eyes earnest. 
“All that stuff put away, in case I might need it 
sometime! And scores of girls who could use it 
to-day, just longing for some bit of prettiness for 
‘dressup.’ Miss Pendleton, at the settlement, will 
send all that to the right places, And those cups 
up there—they’ve been in the china closet, un- 
touched, for seven years—and I know a little 
dressmaker who adores pretty china. That vase 
and those pictures are to go to a little cripple who 
can’t leave her room. I’m ashamed that they 
didn’t go long ago. The books are to be lent; 
they’ve been lazing on the shelves for ages. What 
if they do get a little shabby? That’s better than 
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for me to be shabby inside, isn’t it? Don’t saya 
word, Olive! I’m ashamed enough as it is.” 
“I was only going to say words to—myself,” 
Olive returned. 
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A FRIENDLY RAT. 


HE sober and staid journal, the London 
Times, is authority for the following remark- 
able tale of a domesticated rat. The story 
comes from a little village in Cornwall and it is to 
this effect: 

The first steps in the process of domestication 
were taken by the rat. It simply thrust itself and 
its friendship on the woman of the cottage; and 
she, being childless and much alone in her kitchen, 
was not displeased. On the contrary, she fed it, In 
return, the rat grew more and more friendly, and 
the more familiar it grew the more she liked the 
rat. The trouble was, she possessed a cat, a 
gentle animal; but it was dreadful to think of what 
might happen should pussy walk in when her 
visitor was with her. Then one day, purring 
loudly, pussy did walk in when the rat was present. 
But she appeared to know intuitively that it was 
there as a privileged guest, while the rat on its part 
seemed to know that it had nothing to fear. These 
two quickly became friends; they would drink 
milk from the same saucer and sleep bunched up 
together. 

By and by the rat began to busy herself making 
a nest in a corner of the kitchen under a cupboard. 
She spent her time running about and gathering 
straws, feathers and string, and stealing or begging 
for strips of cotton or bits of wool and thread from 
the workbasket. Now it happened that her friend, 
the cat, had huge tufts of soft hair on the two sides 
of her face. The rat suddenly discovered that 
this hair was just what she wanted to line her 
nest. At once she started plucking out the hairs, 
and the eat, taking it for a new kind of game, al- 
though a little too rough, tried for a while to keep 
her head out of reach and to throw the rat off. But 
as she persisted in flying back and jumping at the 
eat’s face and plucking the hairs, the cat quite 
lost her temper and administered a blow with her 
claws unsheathed. 

The rat fled to her refuge to lick her wounds, 
but she left the cat severely alone. They were no 
longer friends; they simply ignored each other’s 
presence in the room, The little ones, numbering 
about a dozen, presently came to light, and were 
quietly removed by the woman’s husband, who 
did not mind his mistress keeping a rat, but drew 
the line there. 

The rat quickly recovered from her loss, and 
was the same affectionate little thing she had al- 
ways been to her mistress; then a fresh wonder 
appeared—rat and cat were fast friends once more. 
That happy state of things lasted a few weeks. 

Then came the building of the nest in the same 
old corner, and the rat once more discovered those 
beautiful tufts of hair on her friend’s face; so she 
set vigorously to work pulling the hairs out. Again 
the cat tried to keep her friend off, hitting her 
right and left with her soft pads and spitting a 
little. But the rat was determined to have the 
hairs, and the more she was thrown off the more 
bent she was on getting them, until the breaking 
point was reached, and puss, in a sudden rage, let 
tly, dealing blow after blow with lightning rapidity 
and with all her claws out. The rat, shrieking 
with pain and terror, rushed out of the room and 
was never seen again, to the lasting grief of her 
mistress. 

& ¢& 


TOO MUCH FOR “JIM” HILL. 


HE late James J. Hill, like other men of un- 
usual personality, was the source of unending 
anecdote. 

According to a writer in the New York Sun, who 
describes the interesting characteristics of the 
man, one of his aversions was a locked desk. He 
thought that men who worked for him had no right 
to bring their secrets to his office. One morning 
he had oceasion to look for a report in the desk 
of an official of his company, and found the desk 
locked. When the official arrived he found the 
top of his desk wrenched off. A sign upon the 
wreckage called the attention of the office force 
to the rule about locked desks, and that desk re- 
mained on exhibition as a mute object lesson. 

He watched the Great Northern Railway with 
microscopic care. Woe to the section hand who 
allowed anything to lie round his right of way, or 
to the station master who showed carelessness 
about his station. Once, in making an inspection, 
Mr. Hill found a perfectly good railway spike lying 
by the side of the track. He sought out the sec- 
tion boss with fire in his eyes and showed him the 
spike. The section boss had a quick wit, how- 
ever, and before the rebuke broke upon him he 
exclaimed: 

“‘My goodness, Mr. Hill, I’m glad you found that 
spike! I’ve been looking for it for nearly three 
weeks!”’ 

It is said that he “got by” without the expected 
“blowing up,” and that even the “old man” had to 
smile. 
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A MASTER OF PROPORTIONS. 


N eager young teacher was reviewing the 
A Sunday-school lesson in a mission church in 
Brooklyn. The subject was Moses and the 
bush that burned without being consumed. The 
boys of ten or twelve had been greatly interested 
in the story, and were now eager to expose their 
knowledge. Answers followed her questions with 
the rapidity of a machine gun. 

“Now, Harry, it’s your turn.” 

“Yessum,” was the confident answer. 

“Tell me what there was about this burning bush 
that was different from any bushes that have 
burned since.” 

The boy knew,—you could tell from the snapping 
of his eyes,—but he paused to formulate his words. 
“Why, ma’am, you see this here bush it burned up 
—but it didn’t burn down!” The teacher could 
not have explained it better herself. 
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MAKING A BAD MATTER WORSE. 


T is a dangerous thing, when you have let slip 
an unfortunate remark, to try to cover up the 
blunder. 

Mrs. G. was talking with the Wife of Judge H. 
about her son’s choice of a profession. “I don’t 
want him to be a lawyer,” she said. 

“Why not?” said the judge’s wife. “I think 
there is nothing much finer than the legal profes- 
sion for a bright boy.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. G., bluntly, “a lawyer has to 
tell so many lies.””. Then it dawned on her that 
she was talking to the wife of a lawyer; so she 
hastily added, “That is—er—to be a good lawyer!” 











Does 
Coffee 
Disagree 








Many are not aware of the 
ill effects of coffee drinking 
until a bilious attack, frequent 
headaches, nervousness, or 
some other ailment starts 
them thinking. 


Ten days off coffee and on 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink—will 
show anyone, by the better 
health that follows, how coffee 
has been treating them. 


| “There’s a Reason” 
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Corn 
Ended This Way 


Written by a Blue-jay User 

I had a corn which bothered me for 
years. It spoiled a hundred evenings. 

Nothing in ~ life had yielded 
such a sum of 

I did what all auiiill it, daubed 
it. But I caused more soreness than 
I saved in pain. 

And the corn remained. 


Then I read of Blue-jay. 

One night I applied it, and the pain for- 
ever stopped. In two days I removed it, 
and the corn was gone. 

Never since, believe me, have I let a corn 
ache twice. 


No friend of mine now ever has a corn. 
I told them all of Blue-jay. It has never 
failed—I know it cannot fail. 

Now I write this to say to every woman 
that corns are out-of-date. The pain ends 
instantly with Blue-jay. And the corn soon 
disappears. 

Once prove this and you willkeep as free 
from corns as I do. And it is well worth 
while. Try this way tonight. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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have any preference as to its location. 











COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


and 











Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course in Electrical, Mechanical or 
Chemical Engineering courses. Well = ipped laboratories, 
Instructors specialists in their line. rite for descriptive 
bulletin of the course in which you are interested. Address 


The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


HOWE SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Soy Boy Recites 
Every Lesson peg ie Boys Taught How to 8 

Pre tion liege. Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates, Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
tiful lakes. Allathletic sports. for Younger 
Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA, 


. ° . 
Practical Electrical Education 
Our Practical Course in electrical engineering 
insures you position at $1500 up upon grad- 
uation. Electrical field holds brilliant gy 
prospects 43 i Properly hegecs Best : 















Electrical ‘School in America. Twelfth 

year. Practical home study course for those 

unable to come now. Finish at school, if 

desired. Receive credit for homestudy and 

tuition. Send quick for free, illustrated catalog. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE, 
280 Stroh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














St. John’s 
Military 
Academy 


The American Rugby. Edu- 
cational fads are avoided 
™ and stress is laid upon 
B old-fashioned ideals. The 
result is an improved 
B body, a trained mind and 
strengthened moral 
fibre. The boy is pre- 
pared to take his proper 
place in the world—and 

“make good.” 


For catalogue address 
St. John’s Military Academy 


Delafield, Waukesha Co. 
Wisconsin. Box 150-E. 

















DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Yo Fava and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, C 
Prepares for College or Professional School. 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Addre 
The Headmaster, Box J, Grand Circus Park, Deteett Mich. 


ONEIDA 


The New Red Raspberry 


A wonderful plant. Hardy everywhere. Bears first 
season. Plants set out April 24th bore ripe fruit July 25th 
first year, and were still loaded with berries when ground 
froze. No other bears such enormous crops or has nearly 
as large fruit. Average diameter % inch. Fine color, 
delicious flavor. Fruit firm, and will stand shipping. 

The mother of this wonderful plant came from Sweden, 
its male parent from the Black Hills. 17 years of labor to 
perfect it. Only limited number now ready for distribution 

If you like raspberries at all, Oneida will delight you. 


$350 
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GROW YOUR OWN! 


RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wis 
The mercury gets down to 42 below here. 


Our Stock Is Hardy. 
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trial. Send for big free catalog and 
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ts will be astonished 
terms. 
izes ‘and colors in ger 
Most complete line in America. 
guaranteed models 811.95, $14.75 and 
A few good second-hand bicycles 
@3 to 88 to clear. ‘ 


Write Now, 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


TMOSPHERE AND HYDROSPHERE.—Ac- 
cording to Mr. Roscoe Nunn of the United 
States Weather Bureau, the waters of all the 
oceans have visited every part of the earth at some 
time in the history of the globe, so continually and 
upon such a vast scale are the winds and the forces 
of evaporation, condensation and precipitation at 
work. A continuous circulation of water takes 
place between the hydrosphere (the water areas of 
the globe) and the atmosphere. The winds blow 
water vapor from over the seas to the land, and 
ascending currents carry it into the upper atmos- 
phere; there it condenses, and is precipitated, to 
begin the return journey to the sea through springs 
and rivers. The amount of evaporation from the 
seas and the amount of precipitation on the land 
depend upon the temperature and the winds. It 
has been estimated that nearly 130 million millions 
of tons of water are transferred from sea to land 
and back again to the sea every year. The aver- 
age annual rainfall of the globe is about 33 inches. 
In the United States it varies from almost nothing 
to about 100 inches. Over the eastern half of the 
country it ranges from about 30 to about 60 inches; 
in the Pacific States from 5to 100inches. Probably 
the greatest rainfall in the world occurs among the 
hills of Assam, in India, where over 500 inches 
falls in a year, and sometimes as much as 40 inches 
in 24 hours. 
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ARK AND DISEASE.— The Journal of the 

American Medical Association, discussing 
the dangers from disease in the event of war with 
Mexico, concludes that the old saying that ‘‘dis- 
ease kills more men than bullets” is unlikely to 
hold true. Vaccination against typhoid and small- 
pox has virtually removed the menace from those 
diseases, although the militia has not yet been so 
generally made immune to typhoid as the regular 
army has. The danger from dysentery, which is 
still a menace to men in army camps, has been 
materially lessened by improvements in preserving 
and protecting food stuffs and by increased facili- 
ties for transporting supplies. Malaria and yellow 
fever, conquered by eradicating mosquitoes, are 
no longer to be feared. Cholera, preventable by 
cleanliness, and typhus fever, the scourge of 
Mexico, also can be avoided by enforcing ade- 
quate sanitary regulations. Gas gangrene, teta- 
nus and secondary wound infections, so frequent 
in the European war, are attributed to the fact 
that the soil in the regions where the fighting is 
taking place has long been cultivated, and there- 
fore has been fertilized with manure that contains 
the germs of those diseases. That condition will 
be lacking in Mexico. American investigators, 
many of them officers of the medical corps of the 
United States Army and of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, have led the way in creating the science of 
camp sanitation. As a result of their services, the 
American soldier will be so safeguarded that the 
maximum number of efficient fighting units will 
be always available. 


HE FUTURE OF FLYING.—During a visit to 

Boston as guest of honor of the Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology, Mr. Orville Wright al- 
lowed himself to be interviewed by the Boston 
Globe. In speaking of the relation between the 
aéroplane and modern warfare, he called attention 
to the fact that it is the flying machine that holds 
the battle lines in deadlock. It has made war so 
nearty:static and so expensive that it may yet put 
an end'to it. Mr. Wright believes that the present 
war has done much to improve the aéroplane, for 
flying has increased a hundredfold, and the new 
machines are better in many ways. But most of 
the improvements are matters of practical detail; 
advances in the science of flying are to be looked 
for from the daboratories, under peace conditions. 
Mr. Wright Delieves that the aéroplane will be 
used more anti+more -in time of peace for rapid 
transit, for sport and possibly for exploration. “I 
look to see aircraft commonly used in passenger 
and mail service, especially for routes and to 
places that are difficult to reach by steamship or 
railway. I believe that the aéroplane will be used 
instead of the special train, but | do not think it 
will be used for carrying large cargoes or heavy 
passenger lists.. In air navigation you come toa 
point beyond which size and quantity do not pay. 
As a. sport, aviation has already ‘arrived’. All 
that holds it back is the as yet imperfect develop- 
ment of its motor. The engine of an aéroplane 
is, in one sense, a better engine than that of the 
automobile, but it has not yet reached the stage 
of development that the automobile engine has 
reached—where it can be relied on to run for an 
indefinite period. When it does reach that stage, 
the popularity of the aéroplane will rapidly in- 
crease. A pleasure vehicle in the sense and to 
the extent that the automobile is a pleasure vehicle 
I do n6t expect the aéroplane to become—at least, 
not for a long time. The obstacle is expense. 
The machine is large; it requires a large building 
to house it; and the open space necessary for 
landing makes an additional expense, although 
= last does not, of course, apply to the hydro- 
plane.” 


URVIVAL OF THE FIT.—The contact of 

races that differ widely in civilization has 
generally resulted in the decline of the inferior 
race—a result usually traceable to the operation 
of “the law of struggle and work.” According to 
the Geographical Review, the higher civilization is 
too often destructive, because it eliminates native 
habits of work and fails to provide a substitute. 
In primitive societies, the burden of manual labor 
and of the handicrafts falls upon the women; war 
is the men’s work. The arrival of the trader, the 
missionary, the settler, and intervention by their 
governments to protect them, means that war 
ceases. Thus the men are leftidle. In the eastern 
islands of Malaysia the tribes are rapidly decreas- 
ing im humbers. The sago palm offers too easy 
a livelihood for people deprived of their favorite 
pursuit— which is warfare. There are, however, 
some notable exceptions. The Maori has taken 
to farming and sheep raising, and so the race has 
more than held its own for over twenty years. 
Labor has also greatly benefited the natives of the 
southern New Hebrides. In our own Southwest 
the Navajo flourishes because he continues to 
Work. Stefansson has described the destructive 
influences at work among the demoralized Es- 
kimo, and similar instances are reported from the 
extreme tip of South America. In less than two 
ee nerations the Yahgan Indians have dwindled 
rom several hundred to a mere handful. The 


Pampas Indian has gone, ¢ ‘ 
following him. Tre era 


YOUR NEIGHBOR'S CAR 
Suppose He Buys a Hudson Super-Six 


One thing we can’t forget in buying cars. That is pride of 
ownership. The car is a pleasure vehicle. And it spoils the 
fun to be hopelessly outrivaled in about the same-class car. 


The Hudson Super-Six has proved ‘Its greatest supremacy—that of en- 
itself supreme. durance—means years of extra service. 

With this patented motor—certified How would you feel to have a like-class 
a stock motor—it has done what no. car excel yours in these respects? 


other stock car ever did. Means 80% More Efficiency 
It has made faster speed. It has The Super-Six motor—a Hudson in- 
poe bays 0 _—e - It — — vention—adds 80% to motor efficiency. 
hee et ooh dient erst os . best f That is, from a small, light motor it gets 
joornenen a petit 32 ee cent as a oe nae ; he ak size of motor 
J t * 
It has beaten race cars by the dozen— yee rgd at re P 


This result comes through ending 
cars of a very costly type. Ithasshown vibration, the cause of motor friction. 
much more power than this size motor 


It gives such smoothness as you never 
ever before developed. It has proved obi before. And it means a han ivel 
matchless endurance. motor. 

Suppose your neighbor gets this car. It comes in a car, evolved under 
And you, while paying as much or more, Howard E. Coffin, which has long stood 
get something less efficient. How will for the acme in fine engineering. And it 
you feel when the two cars meet? comes in the handsomest, best-equipped 

What These Things Signify model that Hudson has ever designed. 
If your neighbor gets it, and you don’t, 

You do not care for reckless speed. it may mean to you years of regret. In 
Such power is rarely looks and perform- 
needed. But the ance, in prestige and 
Super-Six has the Senta Médeon Meseeds 7 endurance, he will 


capacity. Youknow §& PEPSOR RELI PRESET a have the advantage 
it to be the master ees aan of you. Your Hud- 


of the road. It will or stock chassis, and excelling all former [J son dealer can prove 
do what you want Rep ae cae | these things beyond 
without taxing half § ee ae na gy ergeangy nt ne . any possible ques- 
itsability. And that pes ep with rage oe ion. Andyoushould 
means economy. It [J 75.69 miles in onevhour with-driver and know them before 
will cover more passenger in a 7-pastenger:touring car. . you buy any high- 
ground than lesser Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 sec, grade car. Any 
cars, without going One mile at the rate of 10253 miles per $% Super-Six owner— 
any faster. This _ there are now more 
because of itsquick ji “Sasa... OF than 10,000—can 
get-away when you tell you what it 


slow down or stop. means to own one. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit 
Seven Other Styles of Open and Closed Bodies 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BIG DEMAND FOR 
Wright’s Latest Novel 


Only two weeks left in which to get, free 
of charge, a specially numbered first-edition 
copy, stamped with author’s monogram. 


“When a Man’s a Man” is a novel pure and simple. It combines the bigness and 
virility of ‘“The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ with the sweetness and simplicity of 
‘“The Shepherd of The Hills,’’ two of Mr. Wright’s former successes. This is the 
seventh consecutive success of the author, and the best novel he has written. 
Best, because it is strongest in love, mystery, action, nature description, pathos 
and sentiment. It is a big, wholesome novel with a big plot and a big theme—a 
very real story of true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged mountains, 
wide mesas and fertile valleys—northern Arizona. The new book is bound in maroon 
with gold title, uniform with other Wright books, and fully illustrated by the author. 


Send us one new subscription (not your 
The Offer own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 

$2.00 to pay for it, and we will present 
you with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s latest novel, “When a Man’s 
a Man,” author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted edition, sending the book 
to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 


The subscription must be one that has not been upon our books during the past twelve months, 
and it cannot be your own. The book is given only toa present subscriber to pay him for securing a 
new subscription. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. Only one book given a subscriber. 


YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY. The specially numbered first-edition copies, stamped with author’s monogram, 
are going fast. Our stock is limited. To be sure of a monogram copy get your order in NOW—before August 31st. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE HOTEL 
REGISTER AGAIN 
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"Toe game—we explain once more for 














the benefit of those who may not have 
seen our previous accounts of it—con- 
sists in inventing a string of names like an 
entry in a hotel register, — for example, 
Mr. and Mrs. Choke and Artie Choke,—the 
last one of which shall form a perfect pun. 
In January, The Companion invited its 
readers to send in entries, and in March we 
printed a list selected from the astonishingly 
large number of offerings that we received. 
At that time we promised a supplementary 
list if our readers still showed an interest in 
the blameless sport. They showed the inter- 
est, and now here is the list. There is an old 
story of a fellow who, when accused of steal- 
ing a pig, pleaded that he only took the animal 
in joke. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the judge, ‘‘but you 
carried the joke too far.’’ He was a wise and 
witty judge, and we profit by his decision: we 
will not at any rate carry this Hotel Register 
joke any farther, but try rather to find a new 
one. But as we dismiss the subject, perhaps 
forever, another old story pops into our mind, 
which we cannot forbear telling, and which is 
so far to the point that it is a pleasing example 
of masterly punning on a name. 
An English comedian named Mathews traded 





with a grocer named Berry. On one occasion | 
Berry irritated Mathews by presenting his | 
quarterly bill before it was due. Turning | 
upon the astonished grocer, he delivered this | 
tirade: 

‘*Here’s a preity mull, Berry. You have 
sent in your Dill, Berry, before it is due, | 
Berry. Your father, the elder Berry, would | 
not have been such a goose, Berry; but you 
need not look so black, Berry, for I don’t 
care a straw, Berry, and shan’t pay you till 
Christmas, Berry.’? 

The supplementary list of hotel guests 
follows: 

Mrs. Ima Woolley Baer 

Mr. and Mrs. Cal A. Bash 

Professor D. Bate 

Mr. M. Bezzle 

Elder Berry and family, Bill Berry, Etta 
Berry and Ras Berry 

Mr. Rob Binn and nephew, Bob Binn 

Mr. K. Bull and Mrs. Charity Bull 

Miss Effie Casey and sister, Miss Della 
Casey 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Deggs 

Mr. Con Dense and Mrs. Prue Dense and 
son, Con Fye Dense 

Miss Achsa Dent 

Mrs. Derr and family, C. Derr, Cal N. 
Derr, Miss I. Derr and cousin, Miss Alma 
Nack 

Mr. and Mrs. Esty and Miss Madge Esty 

Marquis Ette, Miss Sue Ette and Chinese 
servant, Mun Ching 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Flett 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Fye and children, Electra 
Fye and Terry Fye 

Mr. N. Terry Gation and Mr. Lee Gation 

Herr Otto Graff and Frau Mona Graff 

Miss Eppie Gramme 

Mrs. Lou Gubrious 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Ickes, Philip Ickes, 
George Ickes and Miss Irene Ickes 

General and Mrs. Itti, Misses Clare Itti, 
Fidele Itti and Mr. Van Itti 

Mr. Mark King, Mr. P. King and Miss 
Rea King 

Mr. Joe Kund and Mrs. Ruby Kund 

Mrs. Cora Larey and Miss Ann C. Larey 

Miss Grace Leslie, Miss Hope Leslie and 
Miss Faith Leslie 

Miss Belle Low 

Mr. Ray Meant and Mr. X. Perry Meant 

Miss Lou Nacey 

Miss Millie Nary 

Mr. Carr Nation and Mrs. X. Amy Nation 

Mr. Ning and daughter, Miss Eva Ning 

Mr. Ryan Noserus 

Mr. and Mrs. Oop and Miss Sue Oop 

Dr. C. Rate and Mr. K. Tarr 

Mrs. Addie Ration, Miss Eva Poe Ration 
and Master Decker Ration 

Mrs. Matt Ress 

Mr. Mose Sayic - 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Scott 

Mr. Sentt and sons, Mr. D. Sentt and Mr. 
A. Sentt 

Mrs. Shuss and daughters, Miss Fay C. 
Shuss, Miss Effie K. Shuss and Miss Vera 
Shuss 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Skate and Miss Cora Skate 

Dr. Tent and daughters, Misses Penny and 
Persis 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry Tory 

Miss Anne Tick and Miss Fran Tick 

Mr. and Mrs. Tive, Miss D. Clara Tive, 
Miss Sue Pearlie Tive and Mr. M. Perry Tive 

Miss Madge S. Trate 

Mrs. O. Vation and Miss Sallie Vation 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Verrity 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Miss Rose Wood and 
her cousin, Miss May Hogany 


The worlds greatest bands 
parade before you on the Victrola 


One famous band after another entertains you with its 
inspiring music. 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
U.S. Marine Band, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, 
Garde Républicaine Band of France, German Cavalry Band, 
Kryl’s Bohemian Band, Police Band of Mexico City—the 
greatest bands and orchestras of all the world. 
With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy chair and 
hear these celebrated musical organizations. 
You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. And you hear it 
as only these great bands can play it—as only the Victrola brings it into your home. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the com-- 
plete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and 
play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G 1, Canadian’ Distributors 





Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satis- 
factorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on 
machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. ‘ 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ictrola 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, 
His Master's Voice.” Every Victor, Victrola and Victor Record 
bears it. You instantly identify the genuine. 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 














MIDSUMMER BONUS 


Extra money prizes to be given to Companion subscribers for new subscriptions 


secured between July | and September 30, 1916. 


OUR OFFER. To any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us five or more 


new subscriptions between July | and September 30, 1916, we will not 
only give the Premiums and Winner's Gifts, as explained i in the October Premium List, but in 
addition we will also give the following extra cash prizes: 
$75.00 Extra will be given for 100 new subscriptions 
50.00 Extra will be given for 75 new subscriptions 
32.00 Extra will be given for 50 new subscriptions 
22.00 Extra will be given for 35 new subscriptions 
15.00 Extra will be given for 25 new subscriptions 
10.00 Extra will be given for 20 new subscriptions 
6.00 Extra will be given for 15 new subscriptions 
3.50 Extra will be given for 10 new subscriptions 
1.50 Extra will be given for 5 new subscriptions 


To count for a Bonus, the new subscriptions must be MAILED after June 30 but not later than 
September 30, 1916. Prizes will be awarded about October 20th. 


PREMIUMS AND WINNER'S GIFTS ALSO. The liberality of this Offer will be apparent when it is noted that in addition to 
above Cash Prizes, you will receive a Premium for each new subscription and a Winner’s Gift extra for every fifth subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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